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June  27,  1997 


The  Honorable  Senate  Clerk,  Edward  B.  O'Neil 
The  Honorable  House  Clerk,  Robert  E.  MacQueen 
State  House 
Boston,  MA  02133 

Gentlemen: 

On  behalf  of  the  Regionalization  Commission,  I  am  hereby  submitting 
our  report  as  required  under  our  enabling  statute,  Section  347  of  Chapter 
38  of  the  Acts  of  1995,  as  amended. 

The  Commission's  mission  was  to  "examine  the  delivery  of  local 
government  services  in  the  Greater  Boston  area  and  make 
recommendations  for  intermunicipal  cooperative  opportunities  to  increase 
the  efficiency,  effectiveness,  and  quality  of  such  services  as  well  as  the 
responsiveness  of  government  to  the  public."  To  this  end,  the 
Commission  has  met  over  fifteen  times,  beginning  in  May  of  1996.  We 
have  interviewed  many  local  Massachusetts  officials  who  have  established 
intermunicipal  cooperative  initiatives,  and  have  heard  from  regional 
experts  from  California  and  New  York.  A  team  of  consultants  has 
surveyed  and  made  recommendations  on  municipal  services  whose 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  could  be  improved  by  joint  city  and  town 
cooperation  and  coordination.  We  have  also  conducted  a  region-wide 
survey  to  determine  the  public's  willingness  to  cooperate  with  neighboring 
towns/cities  and  their  receptivity  toward  regionalizing  services.  Based  on 
the  positive  response  we  received  from  the  survey,  we  know  that  the 
region's  citizens  are  ready  and  willing  to  support  various  forms  of 
cooperative  intermunicipal  ventures  as  long  as  services  are  improved  and 
taxpayer  monies  are  saved. 
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Studying  the  concept  of  regionalism  is  not  new.  Our  report  follows  other  such  reports, 
including  one  conducted  by  the  state  legislature's  Subcommittee  on  Regionalism,  written  as 
recently  as  January  1994,  which  examined  regional  governance  opportunities  in  Massachusetts. 
However,  due  to  the  New  England  "home  rule"  tradition,  Massachusetts  has  lagged  behind  states 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  in  instituting  regional  solutions  to  common  local  problems.  Despite 
this  resistance  to  regionalism,  the  current  debate  regarding  the  future  of  counties  has  provided  a 
flash  point  for  the  Commonwealth's  citizens  with  regard  to  regional  governance  and  has 
therefore,  necessitated  a  prescription  for  action. 

While  we  applaud  the  legislature's  willingness  to  deal  with  county  reform,  Massachusetts 
citizens  are  obviously  not  uniform  in  their  dislike  of  county  government.  Moreover,  citizens— 
from  Cape  Cod  to  Franklin  County—want  those  regional  arrangements  that  work  to  continue  after 
counties  are  ostensibly  gone.  They  also  want  some  say  in  designing  future  regional 
governmental  bodies  and  cooperative  arrangements.  Keeping  public  sentiment  in  mind,  the 
attached  report  offers  suggestions  for  future  cooperative  arrangements. 

Efforts  to  initiate  those  cooperative  approaches  to  municipal  issues  should  not  end  with  the 
submission  of  this  report;  this  report  is  merely  a  beginning.  We  feel  strongly  as  a  Commission 
that  citizens  within  the  region  should  be  asked  to  provide  feedback  on  our  recommendations  and 
should  be  consulted  on  the  design  and  scope  of  the  proposed  organizational  arrangements. 
Hearing  from  the  citizenry  in  a  timely  manner  regarding  their  needs  and  thoughts  for  such 
arrangements  is  particularly  important  given  the  Senate's  impending  recommendation  to  abolish 
county  government  and  the  House's  recommendation  to  study  the  issue. 

While  the  Greater  Boston  region  is  currently  prosperous  and  growing,  we  also  need  to  look  to 
the  future.  As  a  region,  we  need  to  be  able  to  compete  in  the  global  marketplace  in  the  new 
millennium.  We  need  to  prepare  our  work  force  now  for  the  industries  of  not  only  today  but 
tomorrow.  This  report  hopefully  suggests  a  strategy  and  the  principles  by  which  we  should 
begin  to  address  these  issues. 

We  look  forward  to  your  comments  and  we  are  pleased  to  have  served  the  Commonwealth  by 
being  on  this  Commission. 


Mayor  Thomas  M.  Menino,  Chair 
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The  Need  for  Regional  Cohesion 

In  any  metropolitan  area,  there  are  centrifugal  forces  pulling  jobs  and  people  further  and 
further  from  the  core.  Federal  and  state  policies  often  contribute  to  these  forces.  Housing, 
transportation,  and  economic  development  programs  reinforce  suburban  and  exurban 
settlement  patterns. 

However,  there  are  considerable  forces  that  pull  us  back  to  the  center.  Clearly,  economic 
and  cultural  activities  focus  heavily  on  the  core.  Boston,  for  example,  has  more  jobs  than 
residents,  making  it  an  economic  generator  for  the  region.  As  we  are  pulled  back  to  the 
center,  we  are  increasingly  pulled  into  each  other's  spheres.  Over  the  last  30  years,  cities 
and  towns  have  become  more  dependent  on  each  other  to  ensure  the  quality  of  life  within 
their  own  boundaries.  Political  boundaries  do  not  separate  issues  and  problems  that  are 
common  to  all  of  us~neither  do  geographic  or  infrastructure  borders.  As  an  example,  our 
transportation  system  is  fundamentally  "hub  and  spoke"  with  a  couple  of  beltways  knitting 
the  automobile  network  together.  Recently,  in  a  show  of  cooperative  spirit,  six  chief  elected 
officials  signed  an  "urban  ring"  compact  calling  for  coordination  on  economic  development 
and  a  ring  of  transit  connections. 

The  most  compelling  case  for  regional  interdependence  is  being  made  by  academic 
specialists  including  Michael  Porter,  Neal  Pierce,  David  Rusk,  Rosabeth  Moss  Kanter,  and 
others.  In  their  writings,  regional  cooperation  is  essential  to  economic  success.  The  Greater 
Boston  region  has  worked  hard  in  the  past  to  develop  and  maintain  its  competitive 
advantage.  In  the  future,  we  must  continue  the  task. 

The  Demand  for  Interlocal  Cooperation 

Massachusetts  cities  and  towns  pride  themselves  on  having  strong  autonomy.  Many 
communities  still  maintain  the  purest  form  of  democracy  in  the  world  -  the  open  town 
meeting.  Historically,  cities  and  towns  have  had  little  interest  in  consolidating  or  merging 
with  one  another.  The  last  voluntary  municipal  merger  was  the  addition  of  Hyde  Park  to  the 
city  of  Boston  in  1 9 1 1 . 
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Proposition  2XA,  which  was  passed  by  Massachusetts  voters  in  November  1980,  restricts 
a  community's  levy  to  2!/2%  of  the  total  full  and  fair  cash  value  of  real  and  personal  property 
and  places  a  limit  on  the  amount  of  property  taxes  a  community  can  levy  each  year.  Under 
Proposition  254,  a  community's  levy  limit  increases  each  year  by  21/2%  over  the  prior  fiscal 
year  and  any  increase  in  valuation  that  is  not  a  result  of  property  revaluation.  From  the  first 
days  of  Proposition  2/4  until  the  present,  municipal  government  has  undergone  and 
responded  to  various  periods  of  fiscal  stress.  These  fiscal  constraints  have  caused  municipal 
officials  to  revisit  the  need  for  regional  and  intermunicipal  cooperation.  For  some 
communities,  the  response  has  intensified  to  "regionalize  services  or  lose  services."  The 
Regionalization  Commission  has  explored  numerous  opportunities  for  cooperation.  Some 
efforts  promise  large  savings,  some  small,  but  the  opportunities  cut  across  all  areas  of  local 
government. 

At  the  same  time,  county  government  is  under  siege.  It  might  appear  counter  intuitive 
that,  at  a  time  when  regional  cooperation  is  at  a  premium,  counties  are  being  considered  for 
abolition.  Counties  in  New  England  and  counties  in  other  parts  of  the  country  serve  very 
different  functions.  Connecticut  abolished  its  counties  in  1958.  In  Massachusetts,  county 
government  has  always  been  an  administrative  arm  of  state  government—responsible  for  the 
administration  of  justice,  the  recording  of  deeds  and  the  probate  of  wills.  "Massachusetts 
citizens  have  looked  traditionally  to  towns  and  cities  rather  than  counties  for  most  of  their 
local  services.  They  have  hesitated  in  many  areas  of  the  state  to  accord  counties  any 
significant  regional  local  government  role,  if  any  diminution  of  cherished  municipal 
authority  will  result."1  Thus,  counties  in  Massachusetts  are  not  the  appropriate  entities  for 
regional  service  delivery.  In  eastern  Massachusetts,  county  geography  is  anachronistic  for  a 
true  metropolitan  response. 

The  Opportunities  for  Discussion 

Over  the  next  few  months,  there  are  many  opportunities  for  dialogue  aimed  at 
strengthening  our  metropolitan/regional  awareness:  this  report,  partnered  with  the  results  of 
the  current  debate  on  county  government,  and  a  re-activated  Boston  Citizen's  Seminar.  In 
October  1997,  the  McCormack  Institute  of  Public  Affairs  will  host  a  conference  at  which 
Barry  Bluestone  will  discuss  his  report  on  the  changing  demographics  of  the  region  and  the 


1  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  Legislative  Research  Council,  Report  Relative  to  Regional  Government 
(January  26,  1970). 
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state.  The  "new  metropolitan  reality"  will  challenge  all  of  us,  and  we  need  a  coordinated 
response. 

A  Role  for  the  Legislature 

Throughout  its  history,  the  General  Court  has  helped  define  and  shape  major  public 
policy  issues  facing  municipalities,  the  region  and  the  state.  The  need  for 
regional/metropolitan  cooperation  is  not  as  obvious  to  the  average  citizen  as  education 
reform  or  economic  revitalization.  However,  the  consequences  of  ignoring  these  issues  are 
just  as  real  and  have  long  term  effects.  The  legislature  could  act  in  one  of  several  roles: 
sounding  board;  advocate;  researcher,  or  convener.  In  the  aftermath  of  this  year's  debate  on 
the  future  of  county  government,  it  is  essential  that  the  legislature  facilitate  the  new 
partnerships  that  will  inevitably  evolve  among  our  cities  and  towns. 

We  hope  our  report  not  only  stimulates  further  dialogue  but  serves  as  catalyst  for  the 
implementation  of  the  Commission's  recommendations. 
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I. 

EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. 


An  "Economic  Development  Forum"  should  be  established  to  develop  a 
strategic  action  plan  for  economic  development  in  the  Greater  Boston 


region. 


2.  Opportunities  for  shared  municipal  service  delivery,  including  those 
identified  by  the  Commission,  should  be  further  examined  for  potential 
intermunicipal  collaboration. 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  "council  of  government"  structure  to  implement 
service  delivery  functions  should  be  examined. 

4.  The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  should  continue  to  encourage  and 
support  measures  to  facilitate  regional  partnerships. 


l.  Economic  Development  Forum 

Recommendation: 

An  "Economic  Development  Forum"  should  be  established  to  develop  a  strategic 
action  plan  for  economic  development  in  the  Greater  Boston  region. 

The  forum  should  be  a  public-private  partnership,  consisting  of  leaders  from  business, 
government,  academia  and  labor.  The  Forum  should  be  responsible  for  bolstering  the 
Greater  Boston  region's  competitiveness  in  the  global  marketplace  by: 

•  Forming  strategies  for  strengthening  key  industry  clusters. 

•  Offering  and  supporting  policies  which  enhance  job  creation  for  the  region. 
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•  Evaluating  and  identifying  job  training  and  education  needs  for  all  sectors  of  the 
labor  force  and  suggesting  improvements  that  can  be  made  in  those  programs. 

•  Developing  a  regional  consensus  on  promotion  and  trade  activities. 

Despite  individual  and  smaller-scale  initiatives,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  widespread, 
well-publicized,  coordinated  strategy  or  structure  to  encourage  and  help  implement  regional 
economic  development,  job  training  or  job  retention  and  attraction  activities.  Similarly, 
there  is  not  a  mechanism  which  exists  to  evaluate  those  cooperative  or  regional  successes 
that  have  resulted  in  job  growth.  A  regional  vision  is  a  prerequisite  to  having  a  strong 
regional  economy  in  today's  global  marketplace.  Regions  across  the  country  have  already 
formed  such  alliances,  perhaps  achieving  a  competitive  edge  over  the  Greater  Boston  region 
in  coordinating  economic  development  activities.  Those  coalitions  include:  "The  Bay  Area 
Economic  Forum"  in  the  San  Francisco  region,  New  York's  "Regional  Plan  Association" 
and  Georgia's  "Research  Alliance." 

2.  Opportunities  for  Intermunicipal  Service  Delivery 

Recommendation: 

Opportunities  for  shared  municipal  service  delivery,  including  those  identified  by  the 
Commission,  should  be  further  examined  for  potential  intermunicipal  collaboration. 

Acting  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Basic  Services  Subcommittee,  the  Commission 
retained  the  professional  services  of  three  firms  to  focus  on  identifying  opportunities  for 
delivering  services  more  effectively  and  efficiently.  The  firms  were  instructed  to  concentrate 
on  items  that  could  be  implemented  without  raising  the  typical  fears  that  have  historically 
obstructed  regional  cooperation  and  would  have  a  significant  impact  in  terms  of  quality, 
productivity  or  financial  benefit.  The  tasks  were  divided  into  four  major  functional 
categories:  administration  and  finance,  including  purchasing  and  assessing;  public  safety, 
including  law  enforcement,  firefighter  training  and  emergency  communications;  human 
resources  and  training,  including  group  health  insurance,  retirement  administration,  and 
professional  development  and;  health  and  human  services,  focusing  on  special  education, 
and  health  inspection  services. 

The  resulting  reports  concluded  that  there  are  significant  opportunities  to  implement 
cooperative  endeavors  including: 
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Administration  and  Finance 

•  Establishing  an  electronic  bulletin  board  for  cooperative  purchasing 

•  Formalizing  existing  cooperative  procurement  arrangements 

•  Consolidating  some  property  assessment  functions 

Public  Safety 

•  Consolidating  public  safety  communications  services 

•  Joint  development  of  firing  ranges 

•  Developing  increased  capacity  for  firefighter  training 

Human  Resources  and  Training 

•  Consolidating  group  health  insurance  purchasing 

•  Consolidating  retirement  administration 

•  Establishing  a  professional  development  program  within  the  Commonwealth's  existing 
program  for  state  employees 

Health  and  Human  Services 

•  Pursuing  commercial  insurance  reimbursement  for  special  education  costs 

•  Developing  a  special  education  health  services  decision  support  database 

•  Improving   health   inspections   by   sharing   staff,   capital   equipment,  developing 
standardized  data  collection  instruments  and  training  practices  and  principles 

3.  Establishment  of  a  Regional  Structure 

Recommendation: 

The  establishment  of  a  "council  of  government**  structure  to  implement  service 
delivery  functions  should  be  examined. 

The  Commission  concludes  that  in  order  to  effectively  implement  regional  service 
delivery  objectives  in  the  Greater  Boston  region,  it  is  necessary  to  incorporate  a  permanent 
but  voluntary  regional  structure.  A  structure  is  necessary  in  order  to  provide  continuity  and 
allow  for  the  proper  facilitation  and  administration  of  regional  service  delivery  initiatives. 

A  "council  of  governments"(COG)  format  could  be  adopted  as  the  regional  structure  for 
the  Greater  Boston  region.  COGs  are  defined  as  "a  voluntary  regional  structure  comprised 
principally  of  local  elected  officials  which  are  charged  with  promoting  intergovernmental 
cooperation  and  encouraging  a  regional  perspective  and  metropolitan  political  culture"2. 


2  American  Planning  Association,  Growing  Smart  Legislative  Guidebook  (Phase  I-Interim  Edition- 1996) 
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While  they  may  undertake  planning  functions,  COGs  are  somewhat  different  than 
regional  planning  agencies  in  that  they  can  carry  out  virtually  any  service  delivery  activity 
that  a  member  government  can  undertake,  provided  the  membership  agrees  that  the  COG 
should  do  so.  For  example,  a  council  could  operate  a  regional  wastewater  treatment  plant  or 
a  regional  ambulance  service  if  the  members  permit.  The  governing  structure  of  a  COG 
typically  involves  elected  representatives  from  member  governments  but  may  include  others, 
such  as  representatives  of  economic  development  organizations  in  the  region.  A  variation 
includes  a  COG  whose  representatives  are  from  local  governments  and  from  the  state. 

Some  argue  that  the  establishment  of  a  COG  would  merely  echo  the  existing  county 
functions.  But,  councils  of  governments  differ  from  existing  regional  entities  in  two 
fundamental  ways: 

•  COGs  are  composed  of  chief  elected  officials. 

•  COGs  offer  services  to  their  municipalities  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

4.  The  Commonwealth's  Role 

Recommendation: 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  continue  to  encourage  and  support  measures  to 
facilitate  regional  partnerships. 

The  Commonwealth,  through  its  various  agencies,  has  encouraged  municipalities  to 
work  together  on  issues  of  mutual  concern.  There  are  a  series  of  state  sponsored  initiatives 
that  provide  incentives  for  intermunicipal  cooperation.  These  include  municipal  incentive 
grants,  library  construction  grants  and  the  watershed  protection  program.  Many  regional 
projects  designed  at  the  local  level  have  been  undertaken  with  state  assistance  in  planning, 
economic  development,  environmental  protection,  and  general  management.  The 
Commission  recommends  that  the  Commonwealth  continue  to  provide  incentives  for 
intermunicipal  cooperation 
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The  legislature  has  granted  authority  permitting  cities  and  towns  to  organize  for  the 
purpose  of  resolving  particular  regional  problems.  This  permissive  legislation  involves 
considerable  debate  within  municipalities,  and  an  agreement  to  cooperate  with  respect  to 
individual  pieces  of  general  legislation.  The  practicality  of  such  agreements  is  questionable, 
since  each  area  of  concern  has  its  own  statutory  language,  its  own  considerations,  and 
potential  drawbacks.  In  addition,  some  existing  statutes  permit  communities  to  form  single- 
purpose  service  districts,  but  restricts  this  right  to  towns  and  is  not  applicable  to  cities. 
Many  of  these  statutes  were  enacted  before  home  rule,  but  they  still  exist.  A  review  of 
special  legislation  creating  specific  regional  entities  and  general  legislation  permitting  cities 
and  towns  to  create  regional  partnerships  reveals  that  they  have  common  elements. 
However,  the  result  of  granting  individual  authorizations  to  establish  specific  types  of 
regional  agencies  has  been  a  proliferation  of  separate  entities,  each  with  its  own 
administrative  and  financing  arrangement. 

Recently,  legislation  has  been  enacted  for  the  restructuring  of  Franklin  County  and  the 
Legislature  is  continuing  its  debate  on  county  abolition  and  providing  statutory  methods  to 
structure  regional  entities.  The  Commission  recommends  that  the  various  pieces  of  general 
and  permissive  legislation  authorizing  municipal  partnerships  be  recodified  into  general 
permissive  legislation  authorizing  municipalities  to  enter  into  council  of  government  type 
arrangements  empowered  to  accomplish  regional  service  delivery  initiatives  like  those 
recommended  in  this  report. 

Finally,  the  Commonwealth  should  consider  providing  an  initial  grant  for  the  start-up 
costs  of  a  council  of  governments,  or  similar  arrangement  in  Greater  Boston.  This  could 
take  the  form  of  a  matching  municipal  incentive  grant  to  a  municipality  or  group  of 
municipalities  in  Greater  Boston. 
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II. 

COMMISSION  ORIGIN  AND  SCOPE 

The  Regionalization  Commission  was  created  by  legislation  filed  by  Boston  Mayor 
Thomas  M.  Menino  in  November  of  1994.  Mayor  Menino,  in  his  April  1994  Transition 
Report,  recommended  that  such  a  commission  be  established.  The  Boston  Municipal 
Research  Bureau  had  previously  suggested  that  "the  state  should  facilitate  efforts  and 
provide  financial  incentives  to  support  regionalization  of  services  between  major  cities  and 
surrounding  communities.3" 

"I  am  proposing  that  we  set  up  a  temporary  commission  to  further  explore  what 
cooperative  efforts  would  work  best  for  cities  and  towns  in  the  Greater  Boston  area,"  Mayor 
Menino  said.  "Those  serving  on  the  commission  will  represent  all  our  communities  and  will 
be  guided  toward  seeking  ways  in  which  we  can  work  more  closely  with  a  more  efficient  use 
of  the  taxpayers  money."  Menino  said,  "Simply  put,  we're  looking  for  regional  solutions  to 
common  problems." 

The  view  that  municipalities  should  be  working  together  is  not  without  earlier  examples. 
This  report  will  document  that  the  preceding  years,  decades  and  even  centuries  have  seen  a 
number  of  examples  of  intergovernmental  cooperation  in  the  Greater  Boston  area  that  range 
from  an  area-wide  mass  transit  system  to  a  more  recent  and  modest  rodent  control  agreement 
between  two  municipalities. 

Indeed,  the  case  could  be  made  that  nearly  300  years  ago,  when  Massachusetts  was  still  a 
Royal  British  Colony,  there  was  a  first  and  famous  example  of  cooperation  across  village 
and  town  lines.  Farmers,  tradespeople  and  others  from  surrounding  towns  dropped  their 
work,  grabbed  their  muskets  and  rushed  to  Lexington  to  confront  the  British  army.  These 
now  renowned  Minutemen  are  certainly  a  very  early  example  of  cross-community 
cooperation.  The  Regionalization  Commission's  genesis  was  not  so  dramatic,  but  its  intent 
and  future  possibilities  are  significant. 

As  the  original  Regionalization  Commission  legislation  made  its  way  through  the  law- 
making process,  it  was  amended  to  incorporate  ideas  and  concerns  raised  by  local  officials. 

3  Boston  Municipal  Research  Bureau,  Securing  Boston 's  Financial  Health:  A  Blueprint  for  Boston 's  Future, 
September!  993. 
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For  example,  to  gain  support  for  the  establishment  of  the  Commission,  the  City  of  Boston 
and  the  Massachusetts  Municipal  Association  co-sponsored  a  day-long  conference, 
"Partners  in  Progress:  Looking  Beyond  Borders,  "  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Library  and 
Museum  in  March  of  1995.  Some  50  representatives  from  towns  and  cities  in  the  Greater 
Boston  area  met  in  workshops  to  discuss  and  outline  ways  to  achieve  improved  municipal 
cooperation.  The  final  form  of  the  Regionalization  Commission  was  passed  in  1995  by  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  and  signed  into  law  by  Governor  William  F.  Weld. 

Pursuant  to  Section  347  of  Chapter  38  of  the  Acts  of  1995,  as  amended,  the 
Commission's  mission  was  to  "examine  the  delivery  of  local  government  services  in  the 
Greater  Boston  area  and  make  recommendations  for  intermunicipal  cooperative 
opportunities  to  increase  the  efficiency,  effectiveness,  and  quality  of  such  services  as  well  as 
the  responsiveness  of  government  to  the  public." 

The  Regionalization  Commission  was  funded  by  the  City  of  Boston  and  the 
Commonwealth,  with  each  appropriating  $100,000  for  its  operation.  To  achieve  its 
legislated  goals,  the  Commission  has  utilized  the  experiences  of  other  communities  across 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  country  as  well  as  the  expertise  of  several  consulting  firms  who 
were  retained  to  research  various  aspects  of  municipal  cooperation — with  an  emphasis  on 
basic  services.  In  addition  an  extensive,  area- wide  survey  of  public  attitudes  toward  regional 
cooperation  was  conducted  for  the  Commission.  The  survey  results  are  detailed  in  this 
report. 

Commission  Agendas  and  Decisions 

The  Regionalization  Commission  held  its  first  meeting  in  May  of  1996.  At  that  meeting, 
Commission  members  reviewed  earlier  municipal  cooperative  efforts  and  formulated  its 
initial  plans  to  carry  out  its  mandate. 

What  follows  is  a  synopsis  of  Commission  meeting  dates  and  agendas. 
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COMMISSION  MEETING  DATES  AND  AGENDAS 


May  13, 1996 

First  Commission  meeting;  past  experiences  with  municipal  cooperation 
reviewed  and  the  Commission's  general  agenda  set. 

June  27, 1996 

Presentation  by  Thomas  M.  Whalen  III,  former  Mayor  of  Albany,  NY,  and 
member  of  the  Albany  Commission;  formed  committees,  drafted  work  plan; 
discussed  history  of  Greater  Boston-area  regional  cooperation  efforts. 

August  21, 1996 

Committee  on  Basic  Services  met  to  identify  and  define  areas  for  further 
study  and  formulated  a  work  plan  to  meet  those  goals. 

September  11, 1996 

Economic  Development/Environment  Committee  met  with  Doug  Carnahan, 
manager  of  the  Data  Center  at  the  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council  and 
Barry  Bluestone,  a  Senior  Fellow  at  the  McCormack  Institute,  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Boston,  who  discussed  their  research  in  areas  germane  to 
the  Regionalization  Commission. 

October  24, 1996 

Presentations  to  Commission  by  Catherine  Salisbury,  Regional  Administrator 
of  the  Southeastern  Regional  Services  Group. 

November  12, 1996 

Presentation  by  Jay  DiPucchio,  Franklin  County  Administrator. 

November  18, 1996 

Thirteen  Slovak  Republic  officials,  including  Stanislav  Becica,  head  of  that 
county's  Ministerial  Office,  met  with  Commission  to  discuss  cooperative 
efforts  in  that  eastern  European  nation. 

November  22, 1996 

Basic  Services  and  Economic/Environment  Committee  status  reports  were 
presented. 

December  3, 1996 

Report  to  Commission  by  Robert  J.  Ciolek,  executive  director  of  the 
Massachusetts  Health  and  Educational  Facilities  Authority,  about  the 
Massachusetts  Nonprofit  Energy  Purchasers  Cooperative. 
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January  17, 1997 

Regionalization  Commission  sponsored  panel  at  Massachusetts  Municipal 
Association  Annual  Meeting. 

January  31, 1997 

Basic  Services  presentation  concerning  public  works,  human  resources  and 
training,  health  and  human  services,  public  safety  and  administration  and 
finance. 

February  27, 1997 

Presentation  by  members  of  the  (San  Francisco)  Association  of  Bay  Area 
Governments;  presentation  by  Irwin  Harrison  on  plans  for  a  public  survey  of 
attitudes  toward  regional  cooperation. 

March  12, 1997 

Discussions  around  basic  services,  economic  development  and  various 
structures  that  could  meet  the  goals  of  regional  cooperation. 

April  24, 1997 

Final  reports  by  consultants  for  the  area  of  basic  services. 

May  22, 1997 

Report  on  status  of  state  legislation  to  eliminate  county  government; 
recommendations  on  Commission's  final  report  and  work  yet  to  be 
accomplished. 

June  5, 1997 

Results  from  survey  by  Irwin  Harrison  on  public  attitudes  toward  municipal 
cooperation;  discussion  of  Commission's  final  report. 

June  18, 1997 

Commission  reviews  major  sections  of  final  report. 

June  27, 1997 

Regionalization  Commission  issues  report. 
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HL 

COMMISSION  REPORT 


A.  The  Need  for  Regional  Cooperation  in  the  Global 
Marketplace 

"Is  Boston  a  world-class  city?"  was  the  question  posed  to  a  number  of  civic  leaders 
at  a  forum  held  in  June,  1997  at  the  Copley  branch  of  the  Boston  Public  Library.4  Despite 
the  good  intentions  of  the  sponsors,  the  question,  in  the  '90s  and  for  the  new  millennium, 
may  be  slightly  outdated.  Perhaps  the  more  appropriate  question  might  be:  "Is  the  Greater 
Boston  region,  a  world  class  region?" 

The  city  of  Boston,  the  "capitol"  of  the  four-county  region  over  which  the 
Commission  had  research  purview,  has  traditionally  been  the  center  of  growth  and  activity 
in  the  region.  However,  over  the  last  30  years,  the  cities  and  towns  within  the  eastern 
Massachusetts  region—such  as  Somerville,  Everett,  and  Framingham—have  taken  their 
"place  on  the  map"  by  giving  birth  to  emerging  technologies,  by  becoming  service  centers, 
and  by  becoming  home  to  a  larger  proportion  of  the  region's  population  than  ever  before. 

A  by-product  of  this  new  growth  is  that  cities  and  towns  have  in  the  recent  past 
competed  fiercely  with  one  another  for  federal  and  state  resources,  for  investment  dollars, 
and  for  taxpayer  loyalty.  Even  more  importantly,  in  the  new  highly  competitive  global 
marketplace,  cities  are  no  longer  competing  with  one  another  for  jobs  and  industry —the 
region  is  the  new  marketing  entity.  Companies  choosing  a  location  want  to  know  that  an 
entire  region  can  support  them,  both  in  terms  of  a  ready  and  skilled  work  force  and  in  terms 
of  non-human  resources  such  as  infrastructure  support,  transportation  services,  and  energy 
supply.  More  and  more,  quality  of  life  issues  for  a  city's  or  town's  residents  depend  very 
much  on  what  other  cities  and  towns  are  doing  to  address  their  own  problems.  As  Neal 
Pierce,  a  journalist-author  authority  on  the  subject  of  regionalism  states:  "political 
boundaries  do  not  seal  off  problems  of  pollution,  solid  waste  disposal,  transportation, 
schools,  concentrated  poverty,  or  inadequate  infrastructure."5 


4  "Panel  Ponders  How  City  Rates  Is  It  World-Class,  Or  Mere  Wannabe,"  Latour  Francie,  June  18,  1997,  The 
Boston  Globe. 

5  Neil  R.  Pierce  with  Curtis  W.  Johnson  and  John  Stuart  Hall,  Citistates:  How  Urban  America  Can  Prosper  in 
a  Competitive  World  (Washington,  D.C.,  Seven  Locks  Press,  1993.) 
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While  the  greater  Boston  region  currently  has  a  relatively  low  unemployment  rate, 
we  also  need  to  start  preparing  our  work  force  now  to  address  the  future  structure  of 
industry.  We  already  know  that  several  industries,  such  as  the  health  care  industry,  electric 
utilities  and  higher  education,  will  experience  dramatic  restructuring  in  the  next  few  years. 
In  addition,  not  every  area  or  sector  of  the  labor  force  within  the  region  has  experienced 
prosperity  over  the  last  30  years.  As  we  all  know  too  well,  workers  who  have  limited  skills 
or  relatively  no  skills  have  the  most  difficult  time  finding  jobs  in  New  England  and  keeping 
them. 

A  recent  study  entitled  "Regional  Educational  Attainment:  Will  Supply  Measure  Up 
To  Demand, "  written  by  the  Massachusetts  Institute  for  Social  and  Economic  Research 
(MISER),  points  to  the  region's  labor  force  needs  in  the  future.  According  to  the  study, 
"there  will  be  a  significant  mismatch  in  the  educational  attainment  of  those  sought  for  the 
Commonwealth's  economic  work  force  and  those  who  seek  to  be  included  in  that  work 
force."6  Most  new  job  growth,  MISER  reports,  will  be  in  areas  other  than  managerial  and 
professional  areas."  The  demand,  according  to  MISER,  will  be  for  workers,  not  at  the 
lowest  rung  or  highest  rung  of  the  job  ladder,  but  those  in  the  middle—workers  who  in 
educational  terms  have  earned  an  undergraduate  degree.  However,  MISER  reports,  the  labor 
force  on  average  doesn't  have  that  level  of  educational  attainment  now  and  "there  will  be 
few  gains  in  educational  attainment  in  the  next  fifteen  years  among  those  likely  to  supply 
themselves  to  the  state's  labor  market"  unless  there  are  policies  implemented  now  to 
encourage  the  purchase  of  more  education.7  The  key  isn't  simply  to  support  enrollment  to  4- 
year  college  programs,  but  to  support  enrollment  to  two  year  and  associate  degree  type 
programs  because  the  likelihood  that  workers  will  then  go  on  to  attain  higher  degrees  over 
their  life-span  is  actually  very  good. 

All  of  these  factors  indicate  that  there  is  a  need  for  collaboration  and  cooperation 
among  municipalities,  particularly  if  the  Greater  Boston  region  wants  to  remain  competitive 
in  the  global  marketplace  and  wants  to  keep  a  strong  base  of  taxpayers  who  are  reasonably 
satisfied  with  their  quality  of  life.  However,  the  long  held  New  England  home  rule  tradition 
that  has  garnered  strongly  independent  municipalities  in  Massachusetts,  translates  into 
potentially  problematic  repercussions  for  the  Greater  Boston  region,  as  other  cities  across  the 
country  continue  to  adopt  their  own  regional  visions  which  expand  into  both  national  and 

6  Stephen  P.  Colon,  Regional  Educational  Attainment:  Will  Supply  Measure  Up  To  Demand  (Massachusetts 
Institute  for  Social  and  Economic  Research,  1995) 

7  Ibid. 
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international  spheres.  In  other  words,  we  are  in  danger  of  being  left  behind—developing 
fragmented,  old,  and  perhaps  wasteful  approaches  to  problems  and  issues  which  are  common 
to  most  municipalities  in  eastern  Massachusetts.  Pierce  argues  that  regions,  or  as  he  calls 
them,  "citistates,"  that  are  divided  against  themselves  "will  prove  weak  and  ineffectual"  in 
the  new  millennium.8  Both  in  this  country  and  overseas,  areas  such  as  San  Francisco  Bay 
and  the  Piedmont  Triangle  in  North  Carolina  are  marketing  themselves  to  companies  as 
regions  and  are  acting  collectively  to  ensure  their  future  economic  vitality  and  quality  of  life. 

The  means  by  which  cities  and  towns  in  the  Greater  Boston  region  could  band 
together  to  work  cooperatively  for  both  attracting  and  retaining  jobs  and  providing 
municipal  services  under  cooperative  agreements  does  currently  exist. 

In  the  area  of  economic  development,  Telecom  City,  a  proposed  200  acre 
telecommunications  technology  park,  to  be  located  on  property  which  traverses  three  cities' 
boundaries  (Everett,  Maiden  and  Medford)  will  be  developed  by  the  Mystic  Valley 
Development  Commission  which  was  created  by  a  special  state  statute.  Each  of  three  cities 
acting  alone  could  not  accomplish  what  this  joint  Commission  will  be  able  to  do.  Creation 
of  the  Commission  means  the  project  site  can  be  developed  in  accordance  with  a 
comprehensive  master  plan.  The  Commission  is  also  empowered  to  take  land  in  all  three 
cities  by  eminent  domain  and  has  borrowing  authority. 

Under  the  state's  Economic  Development  Incentive  Program  (EDIP),  cities  and 
towns  can  either  act  individually  or  together  as  a  region  to  designate  areas  within  their 
boundaries  called  Economic  Opportunity  Areas.  Designated  Economic  Opportunity  Areas 
may  be  targeted  program  benefits  such  as  tax  breaks  and  financing  incentives.  Several 
communities  in  the  Commonwealth  have  already  banded  together  to  create  economic 
regional  entities  such  as  the  Westover  Metropolitan  Development  Corporation  (created 
primarily  to  deal  with  Chicopee/West  Springfield/Springfield's  economic  development 
needs). 

In  recent  years,  a  dialogue  has  also  begun  around  issues  of  economic  development  in  the 
Greater  Boston  region  through  a  number  of  forums: 


8  Neil  R.  Pierce  with  Curtis  W.  Johnson  and  John  Stuart  Hall,  Citistates:  How  Urban  America  Can  Prosper  in 
a  Competitive  World  (Washington,  D.C.,  Seven  Locks  Press,  1993.) 
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•  Challenge  to  Leadership.  Begun  by  Cardinal  Bernard  Law,  "Challenge"  is  charged 
with  promoting  cooperation  among  leaders  from  all  sectors.  Boston  area  leaders  take 
ownership  of  a  regional  initiative  with  the  help  of  Boston-area  consulting  firms. 

•  Council  on  Economic  Growth  and  Technology.  The  Council  was  formed  by 
Governor  Weld  in  1991  and  was  a  catalyst  for  the  strategic  vision  for  the  state  entitled 
"Choose  to  Compete.  "  The  Council's  purpose  is  to  identify  policy  barriers  to  business 
and  stimulate  actions  to  remove  them. 

•  New  England  Council.  The  New  England  Council  is  a  six-state  business  association 
which  serves  as  a  voice  for  the  entire  region  in  Washington  and  is  a  force  for  cooperation 
on  matters  that  cut  across  New  England  states. 

•  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council.  Established  in  1963  through  a  grassroots 
initiative  of  the  "Boston  College  Citizen's  Seminars,"  MAPC  advises  local  officials  on 
regional  issues  relative  to  transportation,  the  environment,  housing,  economic 
development,  and  others. 

•  McCormack  Institute  of  Public  Affairs'  Regional  Forums.  Eight  consecutive 
regional  forums  were  conducted  by  the  Institute  under  the  direction  of  Senior  Fellow  Ian 
Menzies.  These  annual  meetings  gathered  community,  municipal,  state  and  regional 
officials  and  agencies  to  examine  how  to  prepare  the  New  England  region  for  the  future. 

Despite  these  individual  and  smaller-scale  initiatives,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
widespread,  well  publicized,  coordinated  strategy  or  structure  to  encourage  and  help 
implement  regional  economic  development,  job  training  or  job  retention  and  attraction 
activities.  Similarly,  there  is  not  a  mechanism  which  exists  to  evaluate  those  cooperative  or 
regional  successes  that  have  resulted  in  job  growth.  Based  on  testimony  from  business 
leaders  in  the  area,  the  lack  of  such  an  entity  means  that  the  eastern  Massachusetts  region  is 
being  passed  over  by  firms  wishing  to  build  facilities,  in  favor  of  other  areas  in  the  country. 
For  example,  according  to  one  influential  business  leader,  firm  "locators"  do  not  suggest  the 
greater  Boston  region  to  companies.  This  is  due  to  individual  localities'  complicated  and 
fragmented  permitting  processes.  According  to  a  1994  survey  of  521  area  companies, 
Boston's  business  climate  is  considered  "exceptional  due  to  the  high  degree  of  brain  power 
and  accompanying  cultural  attractions  offered  by  the  region.   However,  the  perception  is 
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reversed  with  respect  to  political  institutions  and  the  press."9  According  to  a  1993  Fortune 
magazine  survey  of  989  executives,  the  most  important  site  selection  factors  for  businesses 
are:  the  availability  of  a  quality  labor  force;  pro-business  attitudes;  a  supportive  fiscal, 
regulatory  climate;  and  low-city/state  taxes."10 

A  forum  composed  of  leaders  of  every  sector  of  the  regional  community  could 
provide  the  leadership  for  guiding  a  coordinated  regional  economic  development  strategy. 

In  other  parts  of  the  country,  such  models  already  exist.  A  sampling  includes  the 
following: 

•  Atlanta,  GA  The  Atlanta  Regional  Commission  instituted  a  community  plan  entitled 
"Vision  20/20. "  This  initiative  incorporated  the  local  community,  key  business 
leaders,  non-profit  and  government  organizations,  and  others  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  regional  vision  for  the  Atlanta  region. 

•  Baltimore,  MD:  Funded  largely  by  corporate  interests,  approaches  in  Baltimore 
were  developed  in  the  1980's  by  consultants  hired  to  look  at  trends  and  forecast 
alternative  scenarios  of  where  the  region  might  and/or  should  be  going.  The  result 
was  the  "Baltimore  2000"  report,  that  proposes  growth  which  capitalizes  on  the 
revitalization  of  downtown  Baltimore. 

•  Cleveland,  OH:  Founded  in  1982,  "Cleveland  Tomorrow"  (CT)  is  a  non-profit 
association  whose  membership  consists  of  about  50  of  the  region's  largest 
corporations.  CT  provides  a  forum  in  which  corporate  leaders  can  view  the  region's 
economic  climate,  and  propose  initiatives  to  improve  it.  CT  also  partners  with  other 
regional  organizations  which  focus  on  public  policy  and  civic  issues. 

•  Houston,  TX:  The  Greater  Houston  Partnership  evolved  in  1989  out  of  the  Houston 
Economic  Development  Council  to  promote,  support,  and  improve  the  economic 
activity,  business  climate,  job  creation,  and  quality  of  life  of  the  seven-county  region. 

•  New  York,  NY:  The  Regional  Plan  Association,  established  in  the  1970's,  is  a  three- 
state  planning  and  advocacy  group  funded  principally  by  major  New  York  City 

9  Rosabeth  Moss  Kanter,  World  Class:  Thriving  Locally  in  a  Global  Economy:  (Simon  &  Shuster,  1995) 

10  Bay  Area  Economic  Forum,  The  Bay  Area:  Leading  the  Transition  to  a  Knowledge-Based  Economy,  1996 
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business  interests.  It  provides  regional  visions  in  areas  as  diverse  as  business 
growth,  housing,  taxation,  and  open  space. 

•  San  Diego,  CA:  A  university-led  coalition  of  public,  private,  and  academic  leaders 
established  "The  San  Diego  Dialogue"  in  1992  as  a  neutral  forum  to  discuss  regional 
issues.  The  Dialogue  is  especially  interested  in  issues  of  regional  economic 
competitiveness,  which  it  sees  as  being  tied  to  the  economy  of  Tiajuana,  Mexico  to 
the  south.  By  contrast,  the  San  Diego  Association  of  Governments  (SAND AG)  has 
been  highly  proactive  in  developing  a  regional  growth-management  plan,  even 
though  it  defines  the  region  as  the  county,  and  sees  its  core  membership  as  local 
governments. 

The  suggested  Economic  Development  Forum  for  the  Greater  Boston  region 
would  resemble  the  Bay  Area  Economic  Forum. 

The  Bay  Area  Economic  Forum  "is  a  public-private  partnership 
established  in  1988  by  the  Bay  Area  Council  and  the  Association  of  Bay 
Area  Governments  to  promote  the  economic  vitality  of  the  region.  The 
Bay  Area  Council,  founded  50  years  ago,  is  a  CEO-led  public  policy 
organization  whose  members  include  approximately  300  major  employers 
in  the  region.  The  Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments  represents  the 
109  counties  and  cities  in  the  region.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bay 
Area  Economic  Forum  comprises  leaders  in  business,  government,  labor, 
higher  education  and  the  community..."11 

The  Bay  Area  Economic  Forum  developed  a  Strategic  Action  Plan  for  the  area  in  1995 
which  identified  the  region's  strengths  and  weaknesses  with  regard  to  economic  and  quality 
of  life  issues.  The  plan  then  served  as  a  benchmarking  tool  to  guide  future  development. 

The  Commission  envisions  that  the  Greater  Boston  Economic  Forum  would  not  only  be 
a  study  group,  but  the  one  forum  where  all  of  the  leaders  in  the  area  could  discuss  and 
exchange  ideas  regarding  economic  development.  The  region  needs  this  coordinated 
approach  if  we  want  to  compete  with  all  of  the  other  regions  in  the  country  who  have  already 
taken  a  such  an  approach  to  attract  business  into  the  area. 


"  Ibid. 
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B.  The  Need  for  intermunicipal  Cooperation  for  Service  Deijvery 


Since  the  implementation  of  Proposition  2lA  fifteen  years  ago,  state  aid  consistently 
increased  from  fiscal  years  1982  through  1989.  As  a  percentage  of  local  revenue  it  grew 
from  24.9%  to  31.2%  in  fiscal  year  1988.  With  the  economic  downturn,  state  aid  started 
decreasing  reaching  a  low  point  in  fiscal  year  1992  of  21.5%.  With  the  implementation  of 
the  education  reform  act,  state  aid  increased  at  a  faster  pace  than  other  sources  of  local 
revenue,  reaching  25.6%  of  local  revenues  in  fiscal  year  1997.  In  addition,  many 
municipalities  have  attempted  various  forms  of  overrides  to  their  debt  or  levy  limits  to 
increase  their  spending  capacity.  Local  governments  have  also  reduced  costs  using 
innovative  service  delivery  approaches.  Proposition  2lA  has  endured  because  of  this 
combination  of  increased  revenue,  most  notably  state  aid,  and  cost-cutting  measures. 
Increases  in  both  federal  and  state  aid  to  education  have  relieved  tremendous  pressure  on 
local  government  finance.  Despite  these  actions  many  municipal  budgets  in  Greater  Boston 
remain  fiscally  stressed. 

One  of  the  greatest  structural  impediments  to  municipal  fiscal  health  is  the  inefficiency 
of  providing  certain  municipal  services  on  a  small  scale.  The  need  to  duplicate  every 
essential  municipal  service  and  to  carry  the  full  cost  of  service  delivery  overhead  and 
infrastructure  on  the  budget  of  every  municipality  is  inherently  inefficient.  Some  states 
manage  to  meet  this  challenge  by  empowering  county  government  to  offer  a  range  of 
services  that  benefit  from  economies  of  scale.  Historically,  however,  most  Massachusetts 
counties  are  not  structured  to  providing  basic  municipal  services.  The  result  is  a  challenge 
for  all  municipalities,  but  especially  for  those  small  urban  governments  that  are  expected  to 
provide  the  full  range  of  services  required  by  the  density  and  demographics  of  cities,  on  a 
small  scale.  The  twin  effects  of  small  scale  and  urban  complexity  are  particularly  prevalent 
in  the  Greater  Boston  region. 

Intermunicipal  collaboration  in  service  delivery  and  administrative  services  has  had 
some  success  in  Greater  Boston  and  is  gaining  momentum  across  the  Commonwealth. 
Examples  include: 

•  The  Regionalization  Commission; 

•  A  regional  planning  office  serving  Franklin,  Norfolk,  and  Wrentham; 

•  A  joint  recycling  program  between  Newburyport  and  Amesbury; 
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•  The  Southeastern  Regional  Services  Group,  a  consortium  of  south  shore  communities 
involved  in  joint  purchasing  efforts; 

•  Joint  dispatching  between  Lynn  and  Swampscott; 

•  The  West  Suburban  Health  Group,  a  health  insurance  purchasing  consortium;  and 

•  The  Boston/Chelsea  consolidated  group  health  agreement. 

These  joint  efforts  succeed  because  they  focus  on  consolidating  functions  rather 
establishing  regional  governments,  and  they  concentrate  on  functions  that  do  not  threaten 
home  rule,  job  security  or  financial  integrity  and  they  are  voluntary. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Commission's  enabling  act  to  "...examine  the 
delivery  of  local  governmental  services...'",  it  retained  the  professional  services  of  three  firms 
to  focus  on  identifying  opportunities  for  delivering  services  more  effectively  or  efficiently. 
The  firms  were  instructed  to  concentrate  on  items  that  could  be  implemented  without  raising 
the  typical  fears  that  have  historically  obstructed  regional  cooperation  and  would  have  a 
significant  impact  in  terms  of  quality,  productivity  or  financial  benefit.  The  tasks  were 
divided  into  four  major  functional  categories:  administration  and  finance,  including 
purchasing  and  assessing;  public  safety,  including  law  enforcement,  firefighter  training  and 
emergency  communications;  human  resources  and  training,  including  group  health 
insurance,  retirement  administration,  and  professional  development  and;  health  and  human 
services,  focusing  on  special  education,  and  health  inspection  services. 

The  reports  received  document  that  there  are  significant  opportunities  to  implement 
interlocal  cooperative  ventures  including: 

•  Establishing  an  electronic  bulletin  board  for  cooperative  purchasing  similar  to  the 
Commonwealth's  CommPass  web  site; 

•  Consolidating  public  safety  communications  services  including  the  establishment  of 
a  Metro  Fire  Communications  Center  for  the  34  Metro  Fire  agencies; 

•  Consolidating  group  health  insurance  purchasing  using  various  models,  and; 

•  Developing  a  regional  special  education  health  services  decision  support  database 
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In  order  to  facilitate  the  implementation  of  the  Commission's  recommendations  for 
cooperative  service  delivery  opportunities,  the  council  of  governments  (COG)  model 
represents  an  important  organizational  framework,  particularly  as  an  alternative  to  county 
government.  First,  it  is  governed  by  local  chief  elected  officials  who  set  the  agenda  and 
develop  programs  and  projects  based  on  specific  community  needs.  Second,  while 
municipalities  can  now  make  intermunicipal  arrangements  on  their  own  through  Chapter  40, 
Section  4A  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Laws,  these  are  usually  ad-hoc  and  result  in  a 
proliferation  of  single  purpose  arrangements,  usually  between  two  municipalities.  The 
COG,  on  the  other  hand,  provides  an  on-going  administrative  capacity  to  respond  to 
concerns  as  they  arise.  These  responses  can  be  flexibly  tailored  to  geography,  duration  of 
service,  and  specific  agenda  items.  Third,  the  responses  are  creative,  cost-efficient,  and 
directly  suited  to  the  marketplace  for  which  they  are  created  and  are  usually  self-financing. 
Fourth,  a  COG  provides  a  formal  forum  for  sharing  information  on  "best  practices. "  There 
are  many  innovative  programs  taking  place  in  Greater  Boston  municipalities  that  could  be 
duplicated  or  retrofitted  relatively  easily  among  neighbors. 

The  COG  framework  has  been  in  place  in  a  number  of  areas  around  the  country  for  over 
thirty  years.  It  was  designed  to  respond  to  exactly  the  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
in  Massachusetts  at  the  end  of  the  20  century.  Specifically,  COGs  provide  a  loosely 
structured  organization  of  local  governments  (both  municipal  and  county)  where  common 
concerns  can  be  discussed  and  voluntary  innovative  solutions  can  be  developed  by  the  chief 
elected  officials  of  those  governments.  These  concerns  tend  to  focus  on  specific 
governmental  needs  (purchasing,  training,  etc.)  with  solutions  developing  around 
cooperative  arrangements  (volume  buying  programs,  regional  training  facilities,  etc.) 

In  Florida,  for  example,  existing  regional  planning  councils  serve  as  COGs  and  include 
representatives  of  member  counties  and  other  local  governments  in  the  geographic  area 
covered  by  the  regional  planning  council  as  well  as  representatives  appointed  by  the 
governor  from  the  geographic  area  covered  by  the  Council.  The  governor  also  appoints,  as 
ex  officio  nonvoting  members,  representatives  of  several  state  departments.  The 
Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of  Governments  includes  one  member  of  the  Maryland 
General  Assembly  and  one  member  of  the  Virginia  General  Assembly,  representing  portions 
of  the  Washington,  DC  metropolitan  area.  Both  are  selected  every  two  years  by  separate 
caucuses  of  the  members  of  the  Council  from  those  legislative  bodies.  In  some  states,  like 
Michigan,  Ohio,  and  North  Carolina,  COGs  are  created  by  special  enabling  legislation.  In 
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others,  like  California,  they  are  established  through  a  joint  powers  agreement  (courtesy  of 
the  American  Planning  Association) 

In  Massachusetts,  the  Northern  Middlesex  Council  of  Governments  (NMCOG)  was 
created  from  a  traditional  regional  planning  agency.  The  legislation  that  authorized  the 
establishment  of  NMCOG  was  a  simple  two  paragraph  special  act.  While  NMCOG  still 
performs  the  regional  planning  agency  functions,  it  now  has  the  ability  to  provide  a  broad 
range  of  services  to  its  municipalities.  This  simple  model  is  an  interesting  alternative  to  the 
Franklin  County  structural  change. 

In  addition  to  Northern  Middlesex,  there  are  COGs  in  several  other  New  England 
States.  The  oldest  is  in  Hartford,  CT.  The  Capitol  Region  COG  was  formed  in  1968  as  a 
stand-alone  organization.  In  1973,  it  merged  with  the  Capitol  Region  Planning  Agency  to 
form  a  two-tiered  structure  for  both  planning  and  service  delivery.  CRCOG  is  also  widely 
recognized  as  a  policy  forum  where  state  and  local  officials  can  meet  to  discuss 
intergovernmental  questions.  Business  leaders  also  use  CRCOG  to  access  mayors  and 
selectmen  for  economic  development,  transportation,  and  other  questions.  The  COG  in 
Portland,  ME  functions  in  many  of  the  same  ways.  Other  COGs  around  New  England,  the 
Northeast,  and  the  rest  of  the  country  have  similar  functions. 

Each  COG  should  be  governed  by  local  chief  elected  officials  and  enabled  to  develop 
free-flowing,  flexible  arrangements  for  intermunicipal  service  delivery  in  response  to  local 
initiatives.  The  advantage  of  a  permanent  but  very  limited  administrative  structure  is  that 
new  opportunities  would  not  "die  on  the  vine"  because  there  was  no  institutional  will  to 
make  them  happen. 
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C.   Attitudes  Toward  Regional  cooperation  in  the  Greater 
Boston  Region 


Early  in  the  Commission's  deliberations,  it  was  decided  that  an  important  component  of 
its  mission  was  to  secure  the  sentiment  for  regional  cooperation  from  the  people  living  in  the 
study  area.  Accordingly,  the  Commission  retained  the  services  of  a  professional  firm  to 
design  and  conduct  a  comprehensive  telephone  survey.  The  survey  targeted  400  registered 
voters  in  Essex,  Middlesex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk  counties  and  was  conducted  between  May 
15  and  May  28,  1997.  In  addition  to  standard  cross  tabulation,  the  survey  made  use  of 
multiple  regression  techniques.  Survey  results  were  analyzed  in  several  ways  including 
geographic  location,  party  and  ideology,  gender,  home  ownership,  and  income  and 
education.  Following  is  a  summary  of  the  analysis  contained  in  the  report  received. 

The  results  of  the  Commission's  survey  yielded  interesting  and  varied  responses  on 
questions  regarding  voter  support  for  regionalization  and  intermunicipal  cooperative 
initiatives.  When  voters  were  asked  if  they  favor  banding  together  to  provide  individual 
services  or  jointly  purchasing  capital  equipment  they  responded  favorably.  But  the  word  or 
concept  of  regionalization  raised  substantial  resistance.  However,  when  the  concept  of 
regionalization  was  presented  to  voters  in  a  neutral  way,  without  buzzwords,  there  was  a 
small  plurality  for  banding  together  and  pooling  resources  to  deal  more  effectively  with 
common  problems  or  needs  and  to  save  money. 

Service  Delivery 

In  the  area  of  service  delivery,  voters  were  asked,  for  each  of  fifteen  items,  whether  they 
favored  or  opposed  their  city  or  town  banding  together  with  other  cities  and  towns  to  deal 
with  issues  as  a  group.  Some  notable  results  are  presented  below: 


Favor 


Oppose 


•     Protecting  the  environment: 


64% 


25% 


•    Having  a  regional  water  and  sewer  department: 


51% 


29% 


•    Having  a  regional  library  system: 


50% 


42% 


•    Joint  purchasing  of  capital: 


50% 


35% 


•    Solid  waste  disposal: 


47% 


37% 
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The  survey  tested  a  message  that  stressed  cooperative  action  rather  than  regional 
government.  After  voters  heard  this  message,  sentiment  in  favor  of  two  other  items  made 
them  realistic  candidates  for  cooperative  action:  purchasing  capital  equipment  such  as  police 
cruisers,  ambulances  and  fire  trucks;  and  solid  waste  disposal,  which  can  be  related  to 
protecting  the  environment. 


Survev  Sample  After  Message 

rAVUK 

vJrrUoc 

• 

Protecting  the  environment 

65% 

26% 

• 

Having  a  common  regional  water/sewer 
department 

57% 

26% 

• 

Having  a  common/regional  public  library  system 

50% 

43% 

• 

Purchasing  capital  equipment 

63% 

26% 

• 

Solid  waste  disposal 

51% 

33% 

Economic  Development 

In  the  area  of  economic  development,  voters  reacted  positively  to  regional  cooperation  in 
attracting  businesses  and  jobs  to  the  area  and  less  favorably  to  sharing  the  tax  revenues 
generated  by  new  development: 

•  67%  of  voters  favored  their  city  or  town  banding  together  with  other  cities  and  towns  to 
try  to  keep  existing  businesses  and  jobs  from  moving  out  of  the  area. 

•  71%  of  voters  favored  banding  together  to  try  to  attract  new  businesses  and  jobs  to  the 
area. 

•  80%  of  voters  favored  banding  together  if  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  it  would  not 
only  attract  new  businesses  to  the  area  but  would  also  work  to  hold  down  property  taxes. 

The  survey  indicated  that  although  many  voters  don't  want  to  be  burdened  with  major 
urban  problems,  many  do  recognize  that  their  fortunes  are  tied  to  the  central  city,  Boston. 
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When  asked  if  their  city  or  town  would  be  hurt  if  Boston  lost  a  lot  of  new  businesses  and 
jobs,  voter  response  was: 

•  34%  said  their  city  or  town  would  be  hurt  a  great  deal 

•  26%  said  their  city  or  town  would  be  hurt  somewhat 

When  asked  if  their  city  or  town  would  be  helped  if  Boston  attracted  new  businesses  and 
jobs,  voter  response  was: 

•  25%  said  their  city  or  town  would  be  helped  a  great  deal 

•  37%  said  their  city  or  town  would  be  helped  somewhat 

Concept  of  Regionalism 

The  survey  tested  sentiment  on  the  concept  of  regionalism  in  several  ways,  and  in  each 
case  voters  showed  a  fairly  high  level  of  opposition,  although  the  level  of  opposition 
depended  on  the  way  regionalism  was  presented  and  the  arguments  marshaled  against  it: 

•  When  voters  were  told  that  cooperative  measures  might  be  the  first  step  toward  regional 
government,  they  split  evenly.  This  demonstrates  that  the  mention  of  regional 
government  does  not  receive  a  positive  reaction. 

•  When  voters  were  told  that  local  autonomy  is  a  positive  concept,  sentiment  tilts  against 
banding  together. 

•  When  voters  were  told  that  taking  a  regional  approach  toward  dealing  with  problems 
means  individual  cities  and  towns  will  be  burdened  with  "urban"  problems,  the  tilt 
becomes  much  more  marked. 

In  all  of  these  cases,  the  words  regional  government,  autonomy,  and  Boston's 
problems  diverted  voters'  minds  from  real  issues  and  cooperative  solutions  and  turned  the 
question  into  one  of  support  for,  or  opposition  to,  those  abstract  concepts  instead  of  support 
for,  or  opposition  to,  the  actual  intrinsic  proposal  of  cooperation  in  dealing  with  common 
problems.  The  survey  results  show  that  these  fears  or  feelings  can  be  combined  to  decisively 
defeat  proposals  for  regionalization. 
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The  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  survey  include: 

•  The  term  regionalization  garners  a  negative  reaction; 

•  The  idea  of  banding  together  to  solve  problems  garners  a  positive  reaction; 

•  The  survey  group  preferred  that  one  problem  at  a  time  be  dealt  with  by  a  regional 
entity,  rather  than  groups  of  problems; 

•  Raising  the  issue  of  autonomy  diverts  people's  attention  from  thinking  of 
cooperative  solutions 

•  Residents  living  in  the  suburbs  don't  want  to  be  burdened  by  urban  problems. 

Most  of  the  survey  participants  were  willing  to  listen  to  both  sides  of  the  argument.  The 
cooperative  approach  is  not  immediately  negated  ~  until  the  prospect  of  being  saddled  with 
Boston's  perceived  problems  is  raised. 

These  results  point  to  the  desirability  of  proposing  cooperative  or  regional  action  on  one 
problem  or  service  at  a  time.  These  may  include  problems  or  services  such  as  jobs,  the 
environment,  a  common  water  and  sewer  system,  or  capital  equipment  purchasing. 
Proposing  several  initiatives  all  at  once  risks  having  the  focus  change  from  problems  to 
regional  government.  After  voters  have  been  shown  the  advantages  of  cooperation,  another 
item  can  be  proposed.  This  was  the  strategy  used  by  the  European  Common  Market 
advocates  where  it  found  areas  where  cooperation  made  economic  and  political  sense, 
secured  the  appropriate  agreements,  and  then  explored  other  areas  where  joint  action  also 
made  sense. 

Accordingly,  voters  will  then  see  that  there  can  be  cooperation  without  cities  absorbing 
towns  or  large  expensive  bureaucratic  institutions  being  created  which  would  consume  any 
savings. 

Two  important  voter  sentiments  should  be  kept  in  mind: 

•  Voters  think  that  their  towns  are  doing  well.  The  survey  asked  voters  to  rate  their  city  or 
town  on  each  of  20  items.  On  10  of  these,  60%  or  more  of  the  voters  rated  their  city  or 
town  as  excellent  or  good;  on  an  additional  five,  about  half  rated  them  excellent  or  good 
—  so  on  most  services  voters  are  satisfied  with  the  quality  of  services  they  are  receiving 
and  the  way  their  city  or  town  is  dealing  with  the  problems  in  question.  The  exceptions 
included  attracting  businesses  and  jobs  and  holding  down  water  and  sewer  rates.  The 
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negative  percentage  for  cooperative  purchasing  is  low  because  it  is  more  a  case  of  voters 
not  knowing  enough  about  the  situation  to  rate  their  city  or  town,  rather  than 
dissatisfaction.  All  three  of  these  exceptions  are  items  on  which,  as  noted,  a  cooperative 
approach  appears  to  be  politically  feasible. 

•    If  regional  cooperation  will  result  in  substantial  savings,  that  case  must  be  clearly 

presented  because,  on  balance,  voters  do  not  think  that  banding  together  will  save  a  lot  of 
money.  The  survey  asked  voters,  for  each  of  1 6  services  or  problems,  how  much  money 
they  thought  would  be  saved  by  banding  together  on  that  specific  service  or  problem.  A 
majority  of  voters  think  banding  together  to  purchase  capital  equipment  such  as  police 
cruisers  and  fire  engines  will  produce  a  great  deal  or  a  fair  amount  of  savings.  In 
addition,  on  four  other  items,  more  voters  think  a  great  deal  or  fair  amount  of  money  can 
be  saved  than  think  that  not  too  much  or  no  money  at  all  can  be  saved:  a  plurality  think 
money  would  be  saved  by  having  a  regional  water  and  sewer  department,  by  replacing 
the  MWRA,  with  a  common  water  and  sewer  department  which  would  set  uniform  rates 
for  the  entire  area,  these  two  items  are  largely  one  and  the  same;  by  a  cooperative 
approach  to  solid  waste  disposal,  which  is  associated  with  protecting  the  environment; 
and  by  banding  together  to  protect  the  environment.  On  all  other  items  tested,  more 
people  said  that  not  too  much  money  or  none  at  all  would  be  saved  than  said  a  great  deal 
or  a  fair  amount  would  be  saved. 
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Appendix 

(i)       Enabling  Legislation:  Section  347  of  Chapter  38  of  the  Acts  of  1995,  as 
amended: 

There  is  hereby  established  a  special  commission  consisting  of  the  governor  or  his  designee,  one 
member  of  the  Senate,  one  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  mayor  of  the  City  of 
Boston  or  his  designee,  the  executive  director  of  the  Metropolitan  Planning  Council,  four  persons 
to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor  of  Boston,  two  of  whom  shall  be  residents  of  the  city  of  Boston, 
and  four  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  from  a  list  of  candidates  recommended  by  the 
Massachusetts  Municipal  Association,  all  of  who  shall  reside  in  the  Greater  Boston  area.  As 
used  in  this  section,  'Greater  Boston  Area'  means  the  city  of  Boston  and  those  cities  and  towns 
in  Essex,  Middlesex,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  counties  near,  but  not  necessarily  contiguous  to  the 
city  of  Boston.  The  mayor  of  Boston  shall  designate  one  member  to  serve  as  chair  of  the 
commission. 

The  commission  shall  examine  the  delivery  of  local  governmental  services  in  the  Greater  Boston 
area  and  make  recommendations  for  intermunicipal  cooperative  opportunities  to  increase  the 
efficiency,  effectiveness  and  quality  of  such  services,  and  the  responsiveness  of  government  to 
the  public.  The  commission  is  authorized  to  explore  avenues  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
regionalization,  improved  coordination  of  local  government  services,  joint  or  cooperative 
agreements  and  the  establishment  of  urban  service  districts  in  the  Greater  Boston  area. 

The  commission  may  conduct  public  hearings  and  meetings,  may  travel  within  the  United  States 
and  may  request  such  other  data,  cooperation  and  reasonable  assistance  from  any  official, 
officer,  department,  division,  board,  bureau,  commission  or  agency  of  the  commonwealth  or  any 
municipal  or  other  public  corporation  of  the  commonwealth.  The  members  of  the  commission 
shall  serve  without  compensation  but  shall  be  reimbursed,  subject  to  appropriation,  for  their 
expenses  actually  and  necessarily  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties  as  members  of 
the  commission.  The  commission  may  employ  at  its  pleasure  such  personnel,  including  an 
executive  director,  as  it  deems  necessary  for  the  performance  of  its  functions. 

On  or  before  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  the  commission  shall  issue  a  final 
report  containing  findings  and  recommendations  regarding  regionalization,  joint  or  cooperative 
agreements,  and  improved  coordination  of  local  government  services  in  the  Greater  Boston  area. 
The  final  report  of  the  commission  shall  contain  such  recommendations  as  the  commission 
deems  necessary  or  desirable  to  promote  and  facilitate  regional  delivery  of  governmental 
services,  to  aid  in  collaborative  efforts,  and  to  restructure  government  entities  or  functions 
including  but  not  limited  to  (a)  the  performance  of  one  or  more  functions  on  a  joint,  cooperative 
or  contractual  basis  by  two  or  more  cities,  towns  or  urban  service  districts  in  the  Greater  Boston 
area;  (b)  the  transfer  of  functions  between  or  among  service  districts  in  the  Greater  Boston  area; 
and  (c)  intermunicipal  cooperation  in  the  delivery  of  services.  The  final  report  of  the 
commission  shall  be  filed  with  the  governor,  the  clerks  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  mayor  of  Boston  and  shall  make  recommendations  for  any  such  actions 
which  the  commission  concludes  should  be  undertaken  by  state  legislation  or  by  any  act  of  the 
governor  or  by  any  department  or  agency  or  the  commonwealth  to  accomplish  the 
recommendations  of  the  commission. 


Regionalization  Commission 
Selected  Examples  of  Regionalization 


1889:     Metropolitan  Sewerage  Commission  (MSC) 

Created  by  the  legislature  to  construct  and  maintain  a  comprehensive 

waste-water  disposal  system  for  1 8  communities 
The  first  modern  special-purpose  district  in  the  U.S. 

1 892:     Metropolitan  Park  Commission  (MPC) 

Created  by  the  legislature,  serving  36  communities 

1895:     Metropolitan  Water  Board  (M WB) 

Created  by  the  legislature,  serving  1 3  communities 

1919:     Metropolitan  District  Commission  (MDC) 
Created  by  the  legislature 

Consolidated  the  Metropolitan  Sewerage  Commission,  Metropolitan 
Park  Commission,  and  Metropolitan  Water  Board 

Could  undertake  massive  projects,  such  as  constructing  Quabbin 
Reservoir  in  the  1930s,  but  increasingly  focused  on  running 
playgrounds,  supplying  clean  water,  and  carrying  it  away 

Metropolitan  Planning  Commission  formed  within  the  MDC  in  1923, 
but  its  authority  was  transferred  to  the  State  Planning  Board  in  1 94 1 , 
with  no  special  recognition  for  Boston  metropolitan  area 

In  1952,  the  legislature  authorized  MDC  to  build  and  operate  a  refuse- 
disposal  plant  to  serve  1 7  communities,  but  the  municipalities 
couldn't  agree  on  terms  and  the  bond-issuing  power  lapsed. 

1 93 1 :     Metropolitan  Transit  District  (MTD) 
Created  by  the  legislature 
Comprised  14  cities  and  towns 

Provided  financing  to  retire  the  stock  of  the  privately  owned  Boston 
Elevated  Railway  Company,  whose  stock  the  legislature  had  taken 
over  in  1918 

Same  legislation  established  Metropolitan  Transit  Council  (MTC)  to 
bring  together  the  top  elected  official  of  the  14  cities  and  towns  to 
determine  how  to  deal  with  the  MTD's  operating  deficits 


Metropolitan  Transit  Authority  established  by  the  legislature  in  1947 
to  replace  the  MTD  and  the  MTC 

Mass  Transportation  Commission  (MTC)  established  by  the 
legislature  in  1959  to  explore  the  coordination  of  highway,  mass 
transit,  and  land-use  policies  in  the  metropolitan  region.  This  led  to 
the  1964  creation  of  the  MBTA  covering  the  original  14  communities 
and  64  more. 

1 944:     Boston  Contest  of  1944 

Sponsored  by  the  governor,  the  mayor  of  Boston,  and  the  presidents  of 
Harvard,  MIT,  and  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Carl  Friedrich's  winning  entry  proposed  enlarging  the  definition  of  the 
metropolitan  region  to  20-25  miles,  shifting  the  population  balance 
away  from  the  central  city  to  avoid  fear  of  dominance  by  Boston 

Proposed  a  Boston  Metropolitan  Authority  (BMA)  for  joint  functions 
such  as  water  supply,  sewerage,  parks,  fire,  police,  health,  sanitation, 
welfare,  economic  development,  transportation,  and  planning 

BMA  would  be  run  by  an  elected  council  with  districts  reflecting 
existing  cities  and  towns  and  have  the  power  to  levy  taxes  and  hire  an 
administrator. 

Proposal  not  implemented 

Mid-1950s:  Boston  College  Citizens'  Seminar 

Brought  together  business  people  and  academics  to  revive  the  regional 
economy 

Instrumental  in  paving  the  way  for  the  1 960s  renewal  boom  and  in 
gaining  state  approval  in  1 963  for  creating  the  Metropolitan  Area 
Planning  Council 

1963:     Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Commission  (MAPC) 

Created  by  the  legislature  to  conduct  research  and  provide 
comprehensive  planning  assistance  to  communities,  but  granted 
advisory  powers  only 
47  initial  member  communities,  each  receiving  at  least  one  MDC  service 
Currently  covers  1,422  square  miles  and  has  101  member  cities  and 

towns  with  a  total  population  of  3  million 
Created  in  response  to  the  lure  of  federal  money  for  regional  planning,  it 
is  largely  dependent  on  federal  and  state  grants  for  its  work.  Originally 
a  unit  of  state  government,  1 970  legislation  removed  MAPC  from  state 
government  structure  and  gave  it  more  control  over  its  own  budget. 


1974-75:  HUD-sponsored  study  of  novel  approaches  to  metropolitan 
development 

Robert  Wood  report  urged  "a  representationally  constructed  entity  that 
would  have  the  power  to  review  developmental  decisions  of  key 
regional  importance" 

Proposed  new  entity  would  have: 

( 1 )  oversight  powers  in  regard  to  the  state  agencies  supplying  water, 
sewerage,  parks,  public  transit,  and  airport  and  harbor  facilities; 

(2)  authority  to  block  state  projects  when  inconsistent  with  regional 
plans; 

(3)  authority  to  review  and  block  local  requests  for  federal  aid; 

(4)  authority  to  override  local  land-use  decisions  when  the  sites 
involved  were  of  strategic  importance  to  the  region. 

Proposal  not  implemented 

1984:     Massachusetts  Water  Resources  Authority  (MWRA) 
Created  by  the  legislature 

Granted  rate-setting,  bond-issuing,  and  pay-scale  powers,  largely  freeing 

it  from  legislative  influence 
In  part,  a  response  to  successful  lawsuit  by  Quincy  against  Boston  for 

fouling  the  harbor  and  despoiling  Quincy 's  beaches 

1990:     MetroPlan  2000 

Report  issued  by  MAPC 

Envisioned  major  savings  in  infrastructure  costs  by  stressing 
conservation  and  enhancing  existing  water  and  sewage  systems  before 
developing  new  ones 

Specific  recommendations  in  economic  development,  housing,  land 
resources,  water/waste  water,  solid  waste,  and  facility  siting 

1 994:     Regionalism:  Moving  Massachusetts  into  the  21st  Century 

Report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Regionalism  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Local  Affairs  of  the  state  legislature,  based  on  a  1 992  charge  to 
develop  recommendations  leading  to  legislation  that  would  provide  the 
framework  for  a  simplified,  uniform,  and  viable  set  of  regional 
governance  structures. 

Sources:  "Chronological  History  of  Regionalism  in  Metropolitan  Boston,  " 
"Development  Policy  in  Metropolitan  Boston  " 


Circumferential  ring 

REGIONAL  PLANNING  COMPACT 


Whereas,     the  economic  vitality  of  our  region  requires  our  municipalities  to 

collaborate  in  transportation,  land  use  and  economic  development 
planning;  and 

Whereas,      the  Federal  Transit  Administration  will  provide  $1.1  million  for  a 

Major  Investment  Study  (MIS)  of  the  circumferential  corridor  passing 
through  our  municipalities;  and 

Whereas,     the  Federal  Transit  Adrninistration's  Livable  CommunitiesProgram 

encourages  the  active  participation  of  municipalities  in  MIS  studies  and 
the  integration  of  transportation  planning  with  economic, 
environmental  and  community  access  planning; 

1  iLCTCjOTCf    the  municipalities  of  Boston,  Brookline,  Cambridge,  Chelsea,  Everett 
J  and  Somerville  hereby  enter  into  a  Circumferential  Planning  Compact 

(CPC).  Under  this  compact  the  CPC  will  initiate  a  direct  role  in  the 
MIS  and,  working  with  the  MBTA,  will: 

•  propose  the  circumferential  corridor  to  be  the  subject  of  the  MIS, 
fcased  on  economic  development  and  other  planning  initiatives 
within  the  municipalities; 

•  document  economic,  environmental,  social  and  other  conditions  and 
opportunities  within  the  corridor  to  be  addressed  by  the  MIS; 

•  identify  goals  and  objectives  to  be  pursued  by  the  MIS; 

•  advise  the  MBTA  on  transit  service  alternatives  to  be  evaluated 
within  the  corridor; 

•  evaluate  these  alternatives  based  on  land' use,  economic  development, 
environmental  and  social  goals  and  objectives; 

•  carry  out  planning,  development  and  urban  design  studies  in 
conjunction  with  transit  planning  and  preliminary  designs; 

•  identify  economic  development,  social  services,  retail,  educational, 
residential  and/or  parkland  projects  to  be  integrated  with 
circumferential  transportation  projects; 

•  and,  on  the  adoption  of  transit  projects,  incorporate  the  recommended 
transit  elements,  together  with  associat  economic  development,  social 
services,  retail,  educational,  residential  and  parkland  projects  into  our 
respective  municipal  General  Plans. 


Michaei  E.  Caouano  w 


'  'John  R  McCarthy 
Mcnot,  Gry  o]  Everett 


Michaei  E_  Capuano 
Mayor,  Ciry  of  Somervtile 


Robert  W.  Heaiv 
Gry  Manager,  Cambridge 


Donna  R  Kaiikow 
Chair,  BrooKum  Board  oj  Selectman 


Guv  A.  Sanragate 
Ciry  Manager,  Chelsea 


Thomas  M.  Memno 
Mayor.  Gey  of  Boston 
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INTERMUNICIPAL  COOPERATION: 
A  FOCUS  ON  ADMINISTRATION  &  FINANCE 

DAVID  M.  GRIFFITH  &  ASSOCIATES,  LTD. 


ELECTRONIC  BULLETIN  BOARD  FOR  SOLICITATIONS 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  is  at  the  "cutting  edge"  of  procurement 
information  technology  in  the  United  States.  The  Commonwealth's  "CommPass" 
purchasing  web  site  provides  vendors  with  access  to  solicitations  as  well  as  key 
forms,  lists  of  minority  and  women  owed  businesses  and  the  like.  The 
Commonwealth  intends  to  expand  the  utilization  of  this  resource  to  include  municipal 
solicitations  within  the  next  12-24  months. 

One  of  the  most  frequently  identified  issues  with  the  region's  current 
procurement  system  is  access  to  information.  Individuals  from  both  centralized  and 
decentralized  purchasing  systems  suggested  that  it  would  help  to  improve  the  service 
they  offered  if  they  had  a  way  to  share  information,  opportunities  to  jointly  offer 
solicitations  and  had  a  venue  for  asking  questions.  Access  to  the  internet  is  low  cost  - 
a  modem  can  be  purchased  for  under  $200  and  internet  access  can  be  obtained 
inexpensively.  Should  the  information  be  provided  at  the  Massachusetts  Municipal 
Association's  (MMA)  bulletin  board,  that  software  can  be  obtained  from  the  MMA 
without  cost  to  the  user. 

Both  CommPass  and  the  MMA  sites  could  easily  be  modified  to 
accommodate  additional  information.  The  Commonwealth's  Operational  Services 
Division,  which  operates  the  CommPass  site,  believes  that  it  could  accommodate 
municipal  utilization  of  the  site  with  few  additional  expenditures. 

The  project  team  recommend  that  efforts  be  made  to  improve  the  flow  of 
information  available  about  procurements.  This  includes  improving  the  information 
available  about  bids  being  processed  by  other  communities.  This  could  either  take 
place  on  the  Commonwealth's  purchasing  web  site  or  over  an  electronic  bulletin 
board  sponsored  by  the  MMA  (or  other  provider). 

INFORMAL  PURCHASING  ARRANGEMENTS 

The  larger  cities  and  towns  within  the  study  area  tend  to  have  their  own 
purchasing  units.  These  units  serve  as  a  central  point  of  procurement  services  for 
operating  departments.  Many  of  these  agencies  make  use  of  informal  arrangements 
with  neighboring  communities  to  purchase  specific  goods  -  for  example,  there  are 
cooperative  purchases  made  for  heating  oil,  police  vehicles  and  fire  turnout  gear. 


The  project  team  analyzed  the  benefits  which  could  accrue  to  the  30  larger 
communities  in  the  study  area  (those  with  centralized  purchasing)  by  forming 
informal  purchasing  cooperatives.  These  benefits  include:  potential  savings  of  up  to 
10%,  elimination  of  duplication  of  efforts  and  a  way  of  sharing  the  burden  for 
common  purchases  (i.e.  heating  oil).  The  project  team  determined  that  even  5% 
additional  savings  on  gross  purchases  could  provide  the  average  community  in  this 
group  with  savings  ranging  from  $22,150  to  $32,800  per  year. 

The  project  team  recommends  that  larger  communities  in  the  study  area 
increase  their  utilization  of  informal  purchasing  arrangements  and  also  make  greater 
use  of  other  existing  collaborative  efforts  (such  as  the  educational  collaboratives). 
These  efforts  could  result  in  significant  savings  of  more  than  $20,000  per  community 
per  year. 

JOINT  PURCHASING  CONSORTIA 

Many  of  the  small  cities  and  towns  in  the  study  area  rely  upon  support  staff 
and  non-purchasing  professionals  to  provide  procurement  services.  Several 
communities  in  the  state  have  formed  purchasing  consortia  to  address  this  issue.  In 
southeastern  Massachusetts,  the  South  Eastern  Regional  Services  Group  was  formed 
to  provide  a  full-time  professional  procurement  specialist  to  member  communities. 
Each  community  pays  an  annual  share  of  the  costs  to  support  the  compensation  of  the 
executive  director  who  is  tasked  with  developing  and  managing  various  purchasing 
processes.  Additionally,  educational  collaboratives  which  were  formed  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  common  purchasing  (and  other  services)  -  both 
for  member  schools  as  well  as  their  constituent  communities. 

The  project  team  evaluated  the  creation  of  other  consortia  as  a  way  for  smaller 
communities  to  reduce  procurement  expenditures,  to  improve  the  quality  of 
procurement  support  to  operating  departments  and  to  increase  purchasing  efficiency. 
These  consortia  could  be  established  utilizing  interlocal  agreements  authorized 
pursuant  to  MGL  Chapter  40,  Section  4A. 

The  project  team  also  identified  that  a  consortia  of,  for  example,  10 
communities  could  hire  a  single  professional  procurement  position  and  break  even  at 
only  a  3%  savings  rate  on  current  purchases.  Any  additional  savings  would  accrue  to 
the  communities.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  procurement  position  would  be  a 
"facilitator"  -  the  member  communities  would  still  enter  into  their  own  contracts  to 
actually  purchase  goods  and  services. 

The  project  team  recommends  that  communities  with  small  purchasing 
operations  pursue  opportunities  to  form  or  to  join  purchasing  consortia.  This  will 
provide  these  communities  with  access  to  enhanced  purchasing  discounts  as  well  as 
professional  procurement  specialists. 


ASSESSING  RESOURCES 


Most  larger  communities  maintain  full-time  assessing  staffs  (as  do  some 
smaller  communities).  Many  of  these  communities  informally  share  information  with 
their  neighbors.  The  potential  for  sharing  and  for  functional  "consolidation"  results 
from  the  assessment  cycles  of  each  community.  The  cycles  present  an  opportunity  to 
share  staff  and  other  resources:  sharing  of  computer  modeling  resources,  sharing  of 
information  about  sales,  sharing  of  training  and  sharing  of  technical  skills. 

The  project  team  believes  that  there  are  opportunities  for  communities  with 
larger  assessing  functions  to  develop  consolidation  and  sharing  opportunities  on  a 
functional  basis.  The  project  team  believes  that  the  benefit  of  sharing  staff,  computer 
resources  and  information  outweighs  the  potential  problems  associated  with 
centralization  and  transition. 

The  project  team  recommends  that  the  larger  communities  in  the  study  area 
pursue  opportunities  to  functionally  consolidate  or  share  resources.  This  would  enable 
larger  organizations  (those  will  full-time  professional  staff)  to  operate  efficiently  and 
allow  them  to  improve  services.  Functional  consolidations  could  be  organized 
through  interlocal  agreements. 

ASSESSING  OPERATIONS 

With  the  exception  of  three  communities  within  the  study  area  (Ashby, 
Townsend  and  Lunenburg)  all  assessment  services  are  provided  by  each  municipality 
independently.  Many  smaller  communities  in  the  study  area  rely  upon  part-time 
elected  or  appointed  assessors  to  provide  the  bulk  of  the  services.  In  a  survey 
conducted  by  the  project  team,  there  was  an  indication  of  some  willingness  to 
consider  a  merger  if  it  could  provide  improved  services  as  well  as  cost  savings. 

The  project  team  recommends  that  smaller  communities  consider 
consolidation  of  their  assessment  functions  with  their  neighbors  for  several  reasons: 
improved  customer  service,  improved  assessment  techniques  and  cost  efficiencies. 
Based  on  the  experience  of  Ashby,  Townsend  and  Lunenburg  the  project  team 
believes  that  smaller  communities  can  benefit  through  merger  -  in  the  case  of  three 
communities,  two  of  them  experienced  significant  cost  savings  of  40%  in  addition  to 
improved  service  delivery  and  customer  service.  If  the  60  smaller  communities  in  the 
study  area  merged  assessment  functions,  a  10%  savings  would  result  in 
approximately  $8,500  in  savings  per  community  per  year  on  average. 

These  improvements  result  from  the  ability  of  multiple  communities  to 
leverage  their  expenditures  into  an  improved  and  more  efficient  assessing  operation. 
By  combining  resources,  communities  can  maintain  their  independent  boards  of 
assessors,  hire  an  experienced  assistant  assessor,  gain  from  the  immediate  sharing  of 


information  and  enhance  customer  services  by  providing  office  hours  staffed  by  a 
professional  assessor. 

The  project  team  recommends  that  groups  of  smaller  communities  form 
consolidated  assessing  operations,  which  are  authorized  under  the  provisions  of  MGL 
Chapter  41,  Section  30B.  The  project  team's  analysis  shows  that  communities  can 
improve  customer  service  as  well  as  potentially  generate  a  significant  annual  savings 
through  consolidation. 


INTERMUNICIPAL  COOPERATION: 
A  FOCUS  ON  PUBLIC  SAFETY 

DAVID  M.  GRIFFITH  AND  ASSOCIATES,  LTD. 


PUBLIC  SAFETY  COMMUNICATION  SERVICES 

Consolidation  of  emergency  communications  has  been  a  trend  in  the  Boston 
Metropolitan  area  in  the  past  few  years.  Rather  than  inter-jurisdictional,  most  of  these 
consolidations  have  been  between  police  and  fire  agencies  within  a  single 
municipality.  While  this  approach  has  been  more  cost  effective  that  individual 
communication  centers  separately  serving  police  and  fire  agencies,  most  centers  are 
still  limited  in  staff  and  technological  resources. 

Police  agencies  have  typically  played  a  lead  role  in  the  operations  of  the 
region's  emergency  communications,  with  many  fire  agencies  perceiving  that  their 
interests  are  not  being  fully  served.  The  fact  that  the  Metro  Fire  agencies  currently 
operate  a  system  of  mutual  and  automatic  aid  in  the  support  of  major  incidents 
provides  the  basis  of  an  alternative  approach  to  dispatching  of  fire  and  emergency 
medical  services. 

A  quantitative  approach  can  be  utilized  to  evaluate  the  staffing  resources 
required  for  any  public  safety  communications  center.  Use  of  this  approach,  which  is 
based  on  actual  police  and  fire  call  for  service  workloads  (in  terms  of  handling 
telephone  calls,  radio  transmissions,  and  other  tasks),  show  that  a  regional  fire 
communications  center  serving  the  34  Metro  Fire  agencies  could  be  very  cost 
effective.  This  approach  also  shows  that  regional  police  and  fire  agencies  serving 
smaller  groups  of  agencies  can  also  be  cost  effective  compared  to  current  approaches 
to  providing  these  services. 

The  project  team  recommends  that  police  and  fire  agencies  examine 
opportunities  to  regionalize  public  safety  communication  services.  This  alternative 
can  result  in  increased  cost  effectiveness  as  well  as  improvements  in  the  delivery  of 
dispatching  services  because  centers  could  be  more  adequately  staffed  and  supported. 
Specific  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  potential  to  create  a  Metro  Fire 
Communications  Center  which  would  provide  the  fire  communications  services  in  the 
region  with  a  dedicated  communications  capability  for  fire  and  emergency  medical 
services. 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  TRAINING 


Access  to  firing  ranges  for  law  enforcement  personnel  is  limited  in  the  region 
because  of  issues  associated  with  noise  in  urbanized  areas,  hazardous  materials,  the 
amount  of  land  required  for  an  effective  range  and  the  cost  of  construction.  Many 
existing  firing  ranges  in  the  region  are  aging  and  are  inadequate  for  simulations  of 
actual  situations  which  could  be  encountered  in  the  field.  In  spite  of  these  issues, 
access  to  firing  ranges  is  critical  in  law  enforcement  because  periodic  (at  least  annual) 
certification  in  firearms  is  required  by  state  and/or  local  agencies  themselves  and  also 
because  effective  firing  skills  are  necessary  to  be  effective  in  many  law  enforcement 
situations. 

Additional  firing  ranges  need  to  be  built  to  provide  for  the  effective  training  of 
law  enforcement  personnel.  The  cost  of  a  minimal  facility  is  at  least  $1  million 
(excluding  site  acquisition)  for  construction,  lead  barriers,  etc.  The  cost  of  such  a 
facility  means  that  development  would  require  a  large  number  of  agencies  to 
cooperate,  larger  local  agencies  participating  or  leading  these  efforts,  or  the  assistance 
of  the  state.  The  latter  approach  would  be  appropriate  because  a  state  agency,  the 
Criminal  Justice  Training  Council,  already  plays  a  lead  role  in  providing  in-service 
training  for  law  enforcement  personnel  in  the  region. 

The  project  team  recommends  that  the  Criminal  Justice  Training  Council 
develop  additional  firing  ranges  for  use  by  law  enforcement  personnel.  Alternatively, 
groups  of  local  law  enforcement  agencies  could  jointly  develop  firing  ranges. 

FIRE  SERVICE  TRAINING 

Currently,  the  State's  Firefighting  Academy  in  Stow  trains  fire  recruits  for 
most  of  the  region's  fire  service  agencies,  except  for  the  academy  operated  by  the  city 
of  Boston.  Because  the  state  academy  performs  both  recruit  and  in-service  training 
form  a  single  site,  there  are  "backlogs"  in  their  ability  to  train  firefighters.  It  can  take 
one  or  two  years  to  place  newly  appointed  firefighters  in  a  state  academy  class.  Local 
agencies  train  recruits  "on  the  job"  during  the  interim  period  and  use  them  on  calls  for 
service  before  receiving  academy  training.  This  practice  is  virtually  unknown  in  other 
urban  areas  in  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time,  in-service  fire  training  in  the 
region  varies  tremendously  according  to  the  resources  available  to  the  community  and 
the  accessibility  of  training. 

There  are  two  basic  alternatives  available  to  fire  agencies  and  municipalities 
in  the  region:  either  create  additional  training  academies  and  sites  at  great  cost  (at 
least  $12  million  per  training  site  plus  additional  operating  costs);or  reduce  the 
amount  of  in-service  training  delivered  at  the  facility  at  Stow  (by  decentralizing 
training  at  lead  agencies  or  at  community  colleges,  and/or  use  of  "distance"  training 
techniques,  etc.).  While  additional  facilities  will  be  required  in  the  future,  short  term 


the  Commonwealth  should  decentralize  in-service  training  as  much  as  possible  so  the 
Stow  facility  is  mostly  devoted  to  the  training  of  recruits. 

The  project  team  recommends  that  additional  fire  service  training  space  or 
capacity  needs  to  be  available  to  reduce  the  risk  associated  with  recruits  being  placed 
on  line  in  municipalities  without  having  reached  the  level  of  Firefighter  I. 


INTERMUNICIPAL  COOPERATION: 
A  FOCUS  ON  HUMAN  RESOURCES  &  TRAINING 


MM  A  CONSULTING  GROUP,  INC. 


GROUP  HEALTH  INSURANCE 

Municipalities  are  grappling  with  the  steadily  increasing  cost  of  health 
insurance  in  innovative  ways.  However,  it  is  increasingly  difficult  to  contain,  or  even 
stabilize,  these  costs.  Some  municipalities,  in  an  effort  to  reduce  overall  costs,  have 
joined  together  to  create  health  insurance  consortiums.  There  are  three  prime  models 
existing  in  the  study  area:  Massachusetts  Interlocal  Insurance  Association  (Mil A);  the 
West  Suburban  Health  Group,  a  consortia  of  Metrowest  cities  and  towns;  and  the 
Boston/Chelsea  model,  in  which  Chelsea  employees  are  enrollees  of  Boston's  health 
plans. 

Data  was  gathered  from  a  sample  of  19  communities.  In  this  sample,  seven 
cities  and  towns  participate  in  a  consortium  health  insurance  program.  For  example, 
Wellesley  participates  in  the  West  Suburban  Health  Group;  Reading  participates  in 
the  MIIA  consortium,  while  Chelsea's  enrollees  are  covered  by  Blue  Cross  Blue 
Shield  through  the  City  of  Boston. 

The  Boston/Chelsea  agreement  allows  Chelsea  to  obtain  its  HMO  Blue  and 
Blue  Choice  insurance  programs  through  Boston,  resulting  in  a  reduction  of  Chelsea's 
cost  by  $250,000.  Chelsea  may  terminate  the  agreement  at  any  time,  and  Boston  may 
likewise  do  so,  as  well  as  terminate  the  underlying  insurance  coverage. 
Administratively,  Chelsea  accepts  enrollment  and  termination  forms  which  are  then 
forwarded  to  Boston  for  handling.  Boston  has  direct  on-line  access  with  Blue  Cross. 
Boston  bills  Chelsea  each  month  for  the  actual  cost  of  the  enrollees  and  an  additional 
administrative  fee.  The  agreement  between  the  two  communities  was  adopted  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  40,  Section  4A  of  the  General  Laws, 
interlocal  agreements.  Section  4A  requires  that  any  agreement  receives  approval  by 
the  chief  executive  officer,  as  well  as  the  local  legislative  body.  Additionally,  under 
the  requirements  of  chapter  32B  of  the  General  Laws,  a  municipality  may  have  to 
discuss  such  a  transition  with  its  statutory  health  insurance  committee. 

As  a  result  of  the  proposed  increases  by  Blue  Cross  for  the  HMO  Blue  Plan, 
Boston  is  contemplating  a  termination  of  the  plan  itself.  If  Boston  terminates  the 
HMO  Blue  plan,  Chelsea  will  have  no  choice  but  to  purchase  HMO  Blue  coverage  or 
obtain  equivalent  plans  in  conjunction  with  Boston,  which  may  still  require 
discussion  with  the  local  unions.  However,  Boston  because  of  it  size  and  premium,  is 


in  a  stronger  position  to  negotiate  with  the  insurance  carrier  than  Chelsea  would  have 
been  able  to  in  similar  circumstances.  From  Chelsea's  perspective,  there  is  an 
advantage  to  pooling  insurance  through  the  City  of  Boston,  in  spite  of  the  possibilities 
of  rate  increase  problems. 

Theoretically,  municipalities  may  be  able  to  lower  their  costs  by  increasing 
the  pool  of  enrollees,  particularly  by  adding  a  small  group  to  a  larger  pool  with  a 
lower  overall  claim  rate.  Communities  which  have  participated  in  consortiums  have 
been  generally  satisfied  with  the  reduced  rates.  The  potential  loss  of  decision  making 
autonomy  by  the  municipality  is  off  set  by  the  improved  negotiating  position  of  the 
group. 

In  order  to  assist  the  Commission  in  examining  this  issue,  an  analysis  of  the 
estimated  costs  that  communities  would  face  if  they  pooled  their  insurance  with 
Boston  was  conducted.  Although  initial  concerns  will  focus  on  the  cost  impact  for  the 
neighboring  municipalities,  Boston  should  also  be  concerned  about  the  potential  for 
increased  costs,  if  there  are  high  claim  rates  for  communities  seeking  to  join  Boston. 
If  there  are  enough  new  employees  joining  the  Boston  pool,  then  higher  claim  rates 
could  result  in  higher  plan  costs.  Thus,  there  are  concerns  for  both  Boston  and  its 
neighbors  in  proceeding  on  this  issue. 

In  the  sample  survey,  the  rates  that  cities  and  towns  pay  for  individual  and 
family  health  plans  demonstrated  that  some  jurisdictions  had  lower  rates,  and  some 
had  higher  rates.  Thus,  the  benefits  of  joining  Boston  are  not  universal. 

The  attached  exhibit  presents  the  initial  cost  impact  of  joining  the  City  of 
Boston's  health  insurance  program.  Five  model  communities  are  illustrated  in  this 
exhibit  to  reflect  the  different  methods  of  providing  insurance  coverage.  Cambridge 
represents  a  large  individual  purchaser  of  insurance  products;  Wellesley  represents 
the  West  Suburban  Consortium,  Maiden  and  Revere  are  medium-sized  consumers  of 
health  insurance  products;  Reading  is  a  member  of  the  MIIA  group. 

For  each  of  the  five  jurisdictions  shown  on  the  attached  exhibit,  cost 
estimates,  based  on  current  enrollments,  are  presented.  The  exhibit  provides  estimates 
for  FY  '98,  based  on  a  three  percent  increase  for  all  plans,  except  for  a  nine  percent 
increase  in  costs  for  HMO  Blue,  as  is  anticipated. 

Information  shown  on  this  exhibit  is  designed  to  show  possible  impacts  of 
consolidation  with  Boston,  and  to  illustrate  the  impact  of  joining  with  any  health 
consortia;  actual  costs  are  dependent  on  a  range  of  factors,  and  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  actual  rate  impacts  for  each  community  would  have  to  be  undertaken  if  it  wished 
to  join  with  Boston. 


Note:  Potential  cost  savings  or  cost  increases  are  identified  on  the  exhibit  in 
the  following  manner:  a  negative  number  reflects  a  cost  increase,  while  a 
positive  number  reflects  a  cost  savings. 

Using  this  analysis,  the  City  of  Cambridge  would  experience,  for  the  current 
fiscal  year,  significant  cost  increases  if  it  joined  Boston  with  any  of  the  Blue  Cross 
products,  but  would  experience  some  savings  with  the  Harvard  or  Tufts  plans.  The 
Harvard  Plan  savings  appears  to  be  in  the  range  of  $130,000  for  this  fiscal  year,  and 
$145,000  for  next  fiscal  year.  As  to  the  Tufts  related  savings,  it  appears  that 
Cambridge  would  have  saved  $1 13,000,  and  $108,000  next  year. 

Maiden,  as  a  mid-sized  non-consortium  community,  although  competitive 
with  Boston,  does  not  appear  to  gain  a  cost  savings  in  any  category  by  joining  with 
Boston.  A  smaller  non-consortium  community,  Revere,  might  save  a  substantial 
amount  in  health  insurance  costs.  Reading,  a  MIIA  based  model,  would  have  no 
actual  incentive  for  joining  with  Boston,  since  its  rates  are  better  than  Boston  as  a 
whole.  In  the  exhibit,  no  cost  data  is  shown  for  FY  '98,  since  these  communities  have 
yet  to  establish  rates. 

Recommendation 

Regardless  of  the  individual  community  implications,  we  recommend  that  the 
Commission  adopt  a  "wait  and  see"  approach  for  the  immediate  future.  We 
recommend  this  because  of  the  Blue  Cross-Boston  negotiations  currently  underway. 
The  City  of  Boston  has  made  strong  commitments  to  Chelsea  that  no  matter  the 
outcome  of  the  Blue  Cross  negotiations,  they  will  work  with  Chelsea  to  secure  an 
adequate  substitute  plan. 

The  prudent  course  of  action  is  to  wait  until  the  negotiations  with  Blue  Cross 
are  complete  before  making  a  final  recommendation  on  the  creation  of  a  Boston- 
based  health  insurance  pool.  If  the  Boston-Chelsea  model  survives  the  current  Blue 
Cross  situation,  then  the  durability  of  the  relationship  will  be  self-evident,  and  the 
model  will  be  even  more  successful  as  a  regional  model. 

There  is  no  one  course  of  action  which  can  be  recommended  for  each 
community.  Data  suggest  that,  for  the  time  being,  each  jurisdiction  should  examine  its 
rates  and  costs  and  compare  with  Boston  and  other  consortia  to  determine  if  there  is 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  their  programs.  Communities  should  direct  their 
efforts  towards  merging  with  the  existing  groups,  such  as  Boston,  rather  than 
attempting  to  shift  employees  away  from  their  present  plans  and  into  other  plans.  In 
the  long  run,  larger  consortia  offer  potential  for  cost  control,  and  limit  the  impact  of 
collective  bargaining. 
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Editor  '$  note:  Boston 's  negotiations  with  Blue  Cross  Blue  Shield  have 
resulted  in  a  6%  increase  for  fiscal  year  1998.  Chelsea  employees  remain  in 
Boston 's  plans. 

RETIREMENT  SYSTEMS 

There  are  106  contributory  retirement  boards  in  the  Commonwealth.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  analysis,  data  was  gathered  from  20  local  retirement  systems,  with  a 
focus  on  operating  and  contractual  service  costs  within  the  study  area. 

The  cost  of  operating  municipal  retirement  systems  falls  into  two  categories: 
the  departmental  operating  costs  and  the  cost  of  outside  financial  consultants, 
managers,  and  banking  institutions.  Each  retirement  board  functions  the  same,  but 
may  make  individual  investment  choices.  In  this  study,  we  have  selected  a  broad 
range  of  communities  in  the  greater  Boston  area,  and  examined  the  implications 
stemming  from  a  combination  of  those  systems.  The  attached  exhibit  presents  a  list  of 
the  20  communities  examined,  operating  budget,  total  retired  and  active  membership, 
total  asset  value,  return  rate  for  1995,  the  five-year  return  rate,  the  total  fees  paid  in 
1995,  and  the  fees  per  total  membership.  The  retirement  funds  have  asset  values 
varying  from  $1.8  billion  in  Boston  to  $24.4  million  in  Stoneham. 

Generally,  local  retirement  boards  are  staffed  by  one  or  two  people.  Boston, 
the  largest  local  system  in  the  state,  has  approximately  35  staff  members.  Seventy- 
nine  people  are  employed  to  provide  retirement  systems  for  the  communities  in  the 
study  area.  There  are  27,758  retired  members  in  all  of  the  study  area  communities, 
and  39,271  active  members.  The  cost  of  providing  these  services  to  active  and  retired 
members  varies  significantly.  For  communities  which  reported  their  operating  and 
contracted  expenses,  the  costs  to  provide  these  services,  on  a  per  member  basis,  range 
from  $160  to  nearly  $600.  Departmental  activities  address  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  overall  cost  of  operating  a  retirement  fund.  Contracted  costs  represent  the  greatest 
expense. 

Retirement  boards  manage  their  funds  by  contracting  with  financial 
consultants,  management  firms  and  banking  institutions.  The  boards  contract  with 
consultants  who  advise  them  on  overall  investment  approaches  and  on  their  choice  of 
a  management  firm.  Consultants  charge  fees,  from  .01%  to  .05%  of  the  total  value  of 
the  fund,  with  an  average  of  .02%  for  the  study  communities.  Secondly,  the  boards 
contract  with  management  firms  who  handle  the  actual  investment,  and  they  cost 
between  .08%  and  .40%  of  the  total  value  of  the  fund,  with  an  average  cost  of  .31% 
for  the  study  communities.  Finally,  completing  the  financial  transaction  chain  are  the 
banks  through  which  the  municipality  funnels  its  funds,  which  are  known  as 
custodians.  Custodians  charge  fees  ranging  from  .01%  to  .07%  of  the  total  value  of 


the  fund,  with  an  average  of  .03%  for  the  study  communities.  Through  the  municipal 
retirement  boards,  these  funds  are  invested  in  a  variety  of  stocks  and  equities,  with 
combined  contracted  costs  averaging  0.31%  of  total  asset  value. 

Among  these  costs,  management  fees  vary  the  most,  sometimes  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  fund,  but  always  depending  on  the  range  of  services  offered.  Some 
communities  do  not  have  consultants;  others  have  many  managers;  some  have  only 
one  management  firm;  and  in  certain  instances,  the  management  firm  and  the 
custodian  are  the  same.  The  variety  of  styles  indicates  the  wide  range  of  investment 
approaches  available  to  the  local  boards;  however,  each  board  is  bound  by  stringent 
investment  rules,  established  by  the  State,  to  maintain  and  ensure  the  integrity  of  the 
funds. 

Recommendation 

Ideally,  all  20  funds  should  be  combined.  This  will  reduce  overall  costs,  and 
with  improved  technology,  member  access  and  information  will  be  enhanced.  The 
costs  of  operating  a  larger  fund,  $3.8  billion,  are  not  as  substantial  as  the  ongoing 
costs  to  operate  20  separate  systems.  Consolidating  the  functions  would  allow  the 
introduction  of  computer-based  systems  for  less  money  than  updating  the  technology 
for  each  community.  Improved  computer-based  systems  will  improve  departmental 
capacity,  while  also  creating  new  possibilities  for  providing  active  and  retired 
members  with  information  on  their  own  funds,  and  on  the  investment  approach  and 
fund  performance. 

Placing  the  contracted  services  out  for  bid  would  lead  to  intense  competition 
to  provide  services  now  divided  among  many  smaller  systems.  A  fund  of  $3.8  billion 
would  also  invite  large  institutions  with  greater  capacity  and  expertise.  Communities 
have  already  witnessed  cost  reduction  by  placing  these  services  out  to  bid.  Using  the 
Boston  fee  rates  as  a  baseline,  the  participating  communities  could  see  a  savings  of 
one  million  dollars  in  overall  fund  contracted  costs. 

With  a  $3.8  billion  fund,  consultants,  and  possibly  management  firms  will 
submit  tiered  pricing  structures,  reducing  their  fees  in  steps,  such  as  .1%  for  the  first 
$20  million  in  the  fund,  down  to  .02%  for  all  assets  in  excess  of  $100  million. 
Therefore,  combining  the  funds  would  first  lead  to  a  decrease  in  overall  fixed 
overhead  of  the  external  consultant,  while  also  lowering  the  numbers  of  local  staff 
required.  Although  a  combination  of  the  retirement  funds  should  result  in  lower 
financial  fees,  it  could  also  reduce  the  operating  costs  for  each  community. 

In  the  study  area,  the  typical  operating  cost  of  an  municipal  retirement  office 
is  approximately  $54,000  dollars  per  person,  including  office  expenses;  this  does  not 


include  indirect  costs,  such  as  benefits.  With  a  total  of  79  employees,  the  operating 
costs  of  the  consolidated  fund  would  be  approximately  $4.3  million,  or  .14%  of  the 
overall  value  of  the  combined  fund.  Using  the  state  system  as  a  baseline  for 
comparison,  the  state  operates  a  retirement  fund  with  assets  valued  at  $6.89  billion, 
with  30  employees,  with  operating  costs  of  only  .00024%  of  the  fund  value.  As 
applied  to  the  municipalities  in  the  study  area,  this  would  result  in  operating  costs  of 
$500,000,  and  a  cost  savings  of  approximately  $3.8  million. 

Another  way  to  look  at  this  issue  is  to  consider  that  the  State  operates  a 
retirement  system  with  more  than  $6  billion  in  assets,  with  30  employees.  Assuming 
that  the  proposed  combined  system  would  have  approximately  one-half  of  the  total 
asset  value  of  the  state  system,  then  the  total  number  of  employees  should  be  a 
maximum  of  30  people,  not  the  current  79.  Using  this  calculation,  the  total  operating 
costs  for  a  combined  system  would  be  $2  million,  a  cost  savings  of  approximately 
$2.3  million.  Therefore,  between  operating  costs  and  contracted  costs,  the  potential 
savings  could  be  $3  million,  or  more,  with  a  combined  retirement  fund. 

The  composition  of  the  governing  board  of  a  combined  fund  poses  certain 
difficulties.  The  system  could  be  governed  by  a  five-member  board,  the  first  member 
would  be  a  local  auditor/town  accountant,  elected  by  the  auditors/town  accountants  of 
the  participating  communities.  A  second  would  be  an  individual  elected  by  the  chief 
executive  officers  of  the  participating  communities.  The  third  and  fourth  members 
would  be  elected  by  the  membership,  and  the  fifth  member  would  be  chosen  by  the 
other  four  members.  Other  alternatives  include  merging  the  systems  into 
county-based  structures,  consolidating  them  into  the  State  system  itself,  or  using  other 
existing  organizations. 

Some  municipal  employees  will  continue  to  desire  on-site  services,  which  can 
be  provided  through  the  personnel  departments,  computer/video  terminals  or,  if 
personal  expert  advice  is  needed,  members  of  the  centralized  office  staff  could  visit 
each  municipality  on  a  regular  basis.  One  individual  could  be  located  in  each 
community;  communities  could  combine  to  fund  a  single  position  which  could  rotate 
among  communities;  or,  roving  individuals  could  be  funded  by  the  community  which 
is  handling  the  overall  retirement  funds.  Municipalities  could  reduce,  or  simply  not 
replace,  through  attrition  and  possible  early  retirement,  the  number  of  full-time 
employees. 

The  combination  of  funds  should  decrease  operating  and  contracted  costs,  and 
likely  increase  member  communities'  influence  in  the  investment  and  finance  market. 
Use  of  better  technology  would  provide  better  services  to  retirees.  However,  the 
politics  of  consolidation  of  retirement  funds  would  be  very  difficult.  Our  research 
indicates  that  it  is  difficult  to  justify  the  existence  of  many  smaller  retirement 
systems;  however,  our  discussions  with  local   officials   indicate  that,  while 
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consolidation  of  retirement  systems  would  be  beneficial,  many  believe  that 
consolidation  is  not  politically  possible.  Local  control  over  local  retirement  board 
affairs  is  cited  as  the  greatest  obstacle  to  change. 


EMPLOYEE  TRAINING 

Municipalities  in  the  regional  study  area  spend  less  than  $100  per  employee, 
per  year,  for  training  for  non-public  safety  employees.  Management  and  skill-building 
training  is  provided  through  a  wide  variety  of  programs,  and  with  substantially 
varying  appropriation  levels,  dominated  by  reimbursement  systems  for  employee- 
driven  training  choices.  Municipal  management  training  programs  are  difficult  to 
find,  and  it  appears  that  most  training  is  available  through  traditional  educational 
degree  programs.  Current  cost  of  the  state  college  system  is  approximately  $500  per 
course,  while  private  colleges  and  universities  start  at  $1,000  per  course. 

At  present,  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  means,  funding  levels  or  end  products 
of  public  sector  training  at  the  local  level.  In  a  survey  of  35  local  governments  within 
the  study  area,  we  found  that  most  local  officials  believed  that  there  was  a  need  for  a 
great  deal  of  training,  and  few  resources  were  available.  In  the  survey,  12  of  the 
responding  communities  provide  tuition  reimbursement;  policies  vary  among  local 
governments  concerning  the  purposes  for  which  reimbursement  may  be  granted. 
There  are  no  specific  standards  relating  to  the  amount  of  training  resources  which 
should  be  provided  for  any  agency  or  government;  however,  dedication  of  one  percent 
of  the  operating  budget  to  employee  training  is  desirable.  None  of  the  municipalities 
in  the  study  area  expend  nearly  that  sum.  In  part,  there  are  limited  training 
opportunities  available  for  local  government  employees  because  there  is  little  official 
demand,  as  measured  by  financial  commitment  to  training. 

The  skills  and  knowledge  required  to  perform  administrative  duties  in  each 
municipality  are  relatively  uniform,  but  training  to  obtain  these  skills  is  not  generally 
available  from  local  colleges  and  universities.  All  municipal  employees  work  within 
similar  legal  frameworks  and  structures.  Municipal  budgets  and  personnel  services,  as 
well  as  the  range  of  programs  and  services  being  rendered  to  the  public,  are 
substantially  similar.  Thus,  general  management  techniques,  budgeting  skills  and 
human  resources  training  would  be  uniformly  useful  in  the  municipalities  subject  to 
this  study.  In  general,  municipalities  need  a  program: 


Directed  at  the  public  sector 

Flexible  enough  to  handle  the  demands  of  the  public  sector 


•  Available  to  a  wide  variety  of  employees  at  varying  skill  levels,  and 

with  predictably  low  costs,  allowing  the  participation  of  as  many 
employees  as  possible,  given  the  existing  cost  constraints 

Municipalities  need  to  deliver  specific  training  in  a  wide  variety  of  areas,  from 
computer  courses  to  mid-level  management  classes  for  a  wide  range  of  employees. 

The  Human  Resource  Development  (HRD)  Group  of  the  State  Division  of 
Human  Resources  offers  employee  training  to  state  and  local  agencies.  Programs  are 
based,  in  part,  on  a  core  curriculum  developed  over  the  last  1 5  years  and  appear  to  be 
the  only  comprehensive  programs  available  and  applicable  in  the  local  government 
setting.  Originally,  HRD's  mission  was  only  to  train  state  employees;  however,  within 
the  last  six  years,  the  mission  was  expanded  to  include  training  municipal  employees. 
Currently,  the  HRD  does  provide  training  to  a  limited  number  of  participating 
municipalities.  Eight  responding  communities  have  participated  in  HRD  programs. 
Although  there  has  been  some  local  participation,  it  has  never  reached  capacity.  The 
long-term  goal  of  the  HRD  Group  is  to  expand  its  program  offerings  and  its  program 
locations. 

Additionally,  HRD  provides  training  programs  in  computer  skills  and 
management  and  staff  development.  From  October  1996  to  June  1997,  the  HRD 
Group  is  offering  30  computer  courses  and  43  managerial  development  courses,  for  a 
combined  total  of  73  courses. 

A  comprehensive  management  program  has  been  developed.  The  management 
and  staff  development  program  is  divided  into  three  distinct  tiers.  The  Tier  I  courses 
are  designed  for  newly  appointed,  entry  level  managers  and  professional  staff 
interested  in  making  the  transition  to  management.  These  courses  provide  basic,  non- 
agency  specific  training,  focusing  on  the  creation  of  strategies  for  policy,  budgeting 
skills,  and  human  resources.  Tier  II  programs  are  designed  for  mid-level  managers, 
and  Tier  III  is  designed  for  senior  managers.  The  HRD  Group  also  provides 
specialized  training  for  executive  level  state  employees,  and  for  police  and  fire 
employees. 

The  HRD  Group  establishes  its  course  offerings  based  on  demand.  Offerings 
are  based  on  previous  demand;  new  demand  can  result  in  new  programs.  If 
municipalities,  in  a  concerted  effort,  began  requesting  other  courses,  HRD  would 
expand  their  offerings  to  fill  that  need.  The  HRD  Group  will  be  distributing  a  needs 
analysis  to  participating  communities  in  FY  '98.  It  is  our  strong  recommendation  that 
communities  begin  their  efforts  by  coordinating  their  responses,  and  possibly 
providing  their  responses  in  a  single  regional  effort. 


The  Tier  I  general  government  skills  courses  are  offered  across  the  state,  while 
the  executive  level  courses  are  centered  around  Boston.  The  more  expensive  Tier  II 
and  Tier  III  courses  are  offered  on  Boston  area  university  campuses.  Examples 
include  five-day  intensive  management  programs  at  the  Donahue  Institute  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston,  a  four-day  program  at  Brandeis,  another  five- 
day  program  at  the  Kennedy  School,  and  one  to  two-day  seminars  at  M.I.T.  However, 
arrangements  can  be  made  to  teach  Tier  I  classes  on  the  campuses  of  private,  state  and 
community  colleges.  It  appears  that  courses  could  be  offered  on  the  community 
college  campuses  across  the  study  area,  ensuring  adequate  access  for  all  employees. 

Overall  course  costs  range  generally  from  $50  for  Tier  I  courses  to  $850  for 
intensive  Tier  III  programs.  Most  courses  cost  between  $55  and  $200.  The  computer 
courses  cost  an  average  of  $135  for  the  introductory  courses,  and  $265  for  the 
advanced  courses.  The  costs  of  the  courses  are  established  on  a  user  fee  basis  to 
underwrite  the  cost  of  the  course,  plus  an  administrative  fee  for  the  HRD  Group.  This 
allows  for  flexibility  in  the  establishment  of  new  courses  at  different  locations. 

In  providing  these  courses,  the  HRD  Group  can  and  does  contract  with  the 
private,  state  or  community  colleges  to  provide  the  training.  The  contracted  vendor  is 
responsible  for  obtaining  professional  staff,  adhering  to  the  course  design  and 
working  directly  with  the  employees  to  meet  their  specific  needs.  Although  this 
method  provides  some  flexibility,  the  HRD  Group  has  also  entered  into  Master 
Service  Agreements  with  trainers.  This  Master  Service  Agreement  allows 
municipalities  to  go  directly  to  the  vendor  for  the  provision  of  specialized  training  and 
consultation  services.  The  municipality  may  directly  contact  trainers  to  arrange  the 
details  of  a  training  program  with  suitable  location,  time  and  a  focus  on  the  needs  of 
the  municipality.  The  Master  Service  Agreements  establish  a  baseline  of  quality 
programs,  while  standardizing  the  program  costs. 

At  present,  the  HRD's  municipal  contact  system  operates  through  local 
liaisons,  commonly  the  municipal  personnel  director.  This  local  liaison  is  sent  course 
material  each  year.  The  course  catalog  is  generally  distributed  in  June  or  July.  The 
local  liaison  is  responsible  for  providing  the  HRD  Group  with  the  number  of 
participants  in  each  course.  The  HRD  Group  does  not  track  the  names,  and  it  has  not 
yet  tracked  municipal  enrollments,  separate  from  state  enrollments.  As  part  of  the  user 
fee  approach,  the  municipality  is  responsible  for  the  participant  costs,  regardless  of 
actual  participation.  Once  signed  up,  the  municipality  must  pay,  whether  or  not 
anyone  shows  up  for  the  program.  As  with  any  education  program,  under-enrollment 
will  result  in  cancellation  of  the  class.  On  the  other  hand,  HRD  is  more  flexible  in 
expanding  a  course,  if  it  is  over  booked. 

The  program  allows  for  different  locations,  new  subject  matters,  and  direct 
contact  with  the  trainers,  all  while  establishing  a  baseline  of  consistency  and  cost 


effectiveness.  Using  this  program,  we  believe  that  a  uniform  program  of  employee 
training  for  municipal  employees,  particularly  at  the  managerial  level,  is  possible.  The 
standardized  programs  offer  an  opportunity  to  create  a  certificate  program,  similar  to 
the  Certified  Municipal  Clerk  Program,  offered  by  the  Clerks  Association  and  the 
Certified  Purchasing  Agent  Program,  offered  by  the  Inspector  General's  Office.  This 
certification  should  focus  on  a  core  curriculum  in  three  general  areas:  management, 
budgeting,  and  human  resources.  Satisfaction  of  the  course  program  would  entitle  the 
employee  to  certification,  with  the  possibility  of  refresher  courses  in  the  future.  The 
particulars  of  this  program  could  be  worked  out  through  the  creation  of  a  local 
advisory  council  for  the  HRD  Group.  An  advisory  board,  comprised  of  the 
participating  municipalities,  could  coordinate  participation,  build  involvement,  and 
advise  the  HRD  Group  on  the  content,  style  and  variety  of  courses  being  offered. 

At  the  local  level,  personnel  departments  would  have  a  tool  and  a  program  at 
hand  to  offer  to  employees  who  are  interested  in  advanced  education  and  training. 
The  budgetary  uncertainty  and  apparent  randomness  that  dominates  employee 
training  budgets  could  be  removed  and  replaced  by  consistent  planning,  based  on 
known  cost  factors  and  rotating  employee  participation  schedules.  The  municipality 
would  be  able  to  provide  a  uniform  product  at  a  uniform  cost  to  all  employees,  rather 
than  the  current  inequitable  system  of  an  employee  driven  system,  with  municipal 
reimbursement,  unless  the  annual  appropriation  is  exhausted. 

To  encourage  employee  involvement,  participating  communities  could  have 
employee  meetings  led  by  the  local  personnel  director  and  a  staff  member  from  the 
HRD  Group  to  introduce  the  program  and  field  questions  to  encourage  participation 
and  ease  any  difficulties  with  the  transition  to  a  uniform  employee  training  program. 

Recommendation 

We  recommend  working  in  concert  with  the  Human  Resource  Development 
Group  to  build  on  existing  programs  to  establish  a  municipal  training  program,  with 
particular  focus  on  the  creation  of  a  core  curriculum  for  managers  who  wish  to  pursue 
advanced  education  and  training.  To  provide  wide  use  of  the  available  training 
program,  the  following  steps  should  be  undertaken: 

1 .  The  Commonwealth  should  appropriate  the  small  sum  of 
$25,000  to  $35,000,  which  should  be  used  for  marketing  the 
existing  management  training  program. 

2.  Encourage  HRD  to  facilitate  an  ad  hoc  group  of  municipal 
human  resource  managers  to  develop  a  constituency  for  the 
municipal  training  effort. 


INTERMUNICIPAL  COOPERATION: 
A  FOCUS  ON  HEALTH  &  HUMAN  SERVICES 

PUBLIC  CONSULTING  GROUP,  INC. 


COMMERCIAL  INSURANCE  REIMBURSEMENT  FOR  SPECIAL 
EDUCATION  HEALTH  SERVICES 


Special  education  health  services  are  provided  by  local  and  regional  school 
districts.  These  services  are  provided  to  students  who  meet  Federal  and 
Commonwealth  law  and  regulations  regarding  special  education  eligibility.  Special 
education  health  services  include  psychological  evaluations,  individual  therapy,  group 
therapy,  family  therapy,  physical  therapy,  occupational  therapy,  speech  therapy, 
audiological  therapy,  behavior  modification  therapy,  nursing,  peripatology  (mobility 
therapy),  transportation,  and  assistive  equipment. 

Approximately  $135  million  is  spent  by  the  Commonwealth  and 
municipalities  annually  on  special  education  health  services  in  the  Region1  The 
Region  includes  all  municipalities  in  Suffolk,  Essex,  Norfolk  and  Middlesex 
Counties.  For  the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole,  spending  on  special  education  health 
totals  approximately  $250  million  each  year.  Of  this  amount,  approximately  $60 
million  throughout  the  Region,  and  $  1 00  million  across  the  Commonwealth,  is  spent 
on  special  education  health  services  for  children  covered  by  Medicaid.2 

Therefore,  there  is  $70  million  in  non-Medicaid  reimbursable  special 
education  services  currently  covered  by  the  Commonwealth  and  municipalities  and 
provided  in  the  Region.  An  estimated  $55-65  million  of  this  non-Medicaid  cost  is 
potentially  reimbursable  by  private  health  insurance.  The  balance  of  health  costs  that 
are  not  reimbursable  by  Medicaid  or  private  insurance  represents  the  cost  of  special 
education  health  services  provided  to  the  estimated  13%  of  special  education  children 
who  are  uninsured3. 

This  $55-$65  million  in  potentially  reimbursable  special  education  health 
costs  in  the  Region  could  be  potentially  recouped,  in  part,  through  the  private 
insurance  plans  for  the  50-60%  of  special  education  students  who  are  covered  under 
parental  private  insurance  plans.  The  equivalent  potential  private  insurance  coverage 


1  Calculated  from  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education,  Pupil  and  Financial  Report,  1995-1996 
End  of  Year  School  Returns.  1996. 

2  Calculated  from  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education,  Municipal  Medicaid  Revenue  Distribution. 
2/28/97. 

3  Calculated  from  Massachusetts  Division  of  Health  Care  Finance  and  Policy,  MISER  Estimate  of 
Massachusetts  Total  Uninsured  Population  Under  Age  65.  1993-1994  CPS  Merged.  1997. 


figure  for  the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole  pertains  to  an  estimated  $  1 00-$  1 20  million 
in  currently  unreimbursed  costs.  Pursuing  private  insurance  reimbursement  for 
special  education  health  costs  would,  therefore,  potentially  reduce  municipal  outlays 
by  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  per  year  after  considering  private  carrier  discounts, 
deductibles  and  co-payments. 

Current  Federal  and  Commonwealth  law  and  regulation  neither  prohibit  nor 
require  private  insurers  to  cover  special  education  health  services.  Federal  law  does, 
however,  require  local  education  authorities  (LEAs)  to  provide  all  necessary 
educational,  remedial,  and  social  services.  Federal  Individuals  with  Disabilities 
Education  Act  (IDEA)  regulation,  34  C.F.R.  300.301(b)  states  that  "Nothing  in  this 
part  relieves  an  insurer  or  similar  third  party  from  an  otherwise  valid  obligation  to 
provide  or  to  pay  for  services  provided  to  a  child  with  a  disability."  Similarly, 
Chapter  7 IB,  Section  5,  of  Massachusetts  law  states  that  "the  school  committee  shall 
not  be  obligated  to  pay  for  health  care  goods  or  services  to  the  extent  that  such  goods 
and  services  constitute  medically  necessary  treatment .  .  .  which  would  be  covered  by 
a  third  party  payer  but  for  a  school-aged  child's  eligibility  for  such  goods  and  services 
under  this  [special  education]  chapter."  Therefore,  although  current  Federal  and  state 
law  clearly  acknowledge  the  special  education  health  reimbursement  responsibility  of 
private  insurers,  these  insurers  have  been  able,  in  large  measure,  to  avoid  the 
responsibility  to  cover  and  pay  for  special  education  health  services. 

Why  Special  Education  Commercial  Reimbursement  System  Needs  To  Change 

Despite  the  magnitude  of  the  public  expenditure  on  special  education  health 
services  which  are  potentially  reimbursable  by  private  insurance,  interviews  with 
special  education  administrators  and  government  staff  and  officials  indicate  that  little 
or  no  commercial  reimbursement  is  currently  being  obtained  by  municipalities. 

Research  into  the  causes  of  this  low  level  of  commercial  reimbursement  for 
special  education  health  costs  identified  the  following  barriers: 

•  All  forms  of  insurance  (traditional  indemnity,  company-sponsored  self-insured 
and  managed  care)  have  moved  to  systematically  avoid  payment  for  many  special 
education  health  services  through  specific  plan  benefit  exclusions. 

•  In  addition  to  these  specific  exclusion  provisions,  interviews  with  special 
education  administrators,  special  education  student  parents,  and  government  staff 
indicate  all  types  of  insurance  have  carved  out  most  special  education  health 
services  from  their  reimbursement  schedules  by  judging  these  services  to  be 
educationally  necessary  and  determining  that  these  services  do  not  meet  medical 
necessity  criteria. 


•  Notwithstanding  the  above  systematic  exclusions,  many  insurance  policies  also 
contain  annual  and/or  lifetime  limits  on  covered  benefits.  Parental  consent  to  bill 
family  insurance  plans  will  be  unlikely  if  the  potential  exists  that  benefits  will  be 
exhausted,  resulting  in  an  adverse  financial  impact  to  the  family. 

•  School  districts  and  municipalities  do  not  appear  to  be  able  to  hold  families 
financially  harmless  if  insurance  coverage  is  exhausted. 

•  At  least  two  potential  forms  of  municipality/school  district  legal  liability  exist. 
First,  school  districts  are  concerned  that  they  might  be  held  liable  by  parents  who 
consent  to  the  use  of  family  insurance  for  special  education  costs,  but  later 
perceive  they  are  being  held  financially  responsible  for  these  costs.  Second, 
municipalities  may  find  that  insurance  carriers  will  bring  legal  action  to  limit  plan 
liability  for  special  education  health  costs. 

•  Managed  care  organizations,  and  most  other  carriers,  require  health  caregivers  to 
be  certified  or  belong  to  the  preferred  provider  network  of  the  insurer.  Most 
special  education  health  services,  however,  are  provided  by  practitioners  and 
professionals  who  are  not  enrolled  into  these  provider  networks. 

•  School  districts  do  not  currently  have  the  administrative  capacity  to  pursue  and 
ensure  insurance  plan  reimbursement  for  special  education  health  costs. 

•  Most  school  districts  lack  incentives  to  pursue  commercial  insurance 
reimbursement  for  special  education  health  services. 

Steps  to  Implement  Change  in  Commercial  Insurance  Reimbursement  System  for 
Special  Education  Health  Costs 

In  order  to  tap  into  the  potential  of  special  education  health  service 
commercial  reimbursement,  the  following  solutions  are  proposed  to  address  the 
barriers  identified  above: 

•  Legislation  is  needed  to  require  full  or  partial  commercial  insurance  coverage  for 
certain  special  education  health  services.  The  legislation  should  consider 
exemptions  for  these  special  education  health  services  toward  annual  or  lifetime 
benefit  limits. 

•  If  legislation  does  not  remove  special  education  costs  from  annual  or  lifetime 
limits,  indemnify  municipalities  against  large  encumbrances  through  the  creation 
of  a  municipal,  regional,  Commonwealth-wide  risk  pool  that  is  either  self-funded 
by  municipalities  (perhaps,  with  a  percentage  of  ongoing  insurance  recoveries)  or 
is  underwritten  by  the  Commonwealth. 


Develop  universal  parental  consent  form  to  reduce  municipality/school  district 
legal  liability. 

Credential  special  education  health  service  providers,  or  even  schools  in  their 
entirety,  as  reimbursable  by  insurance  companies. 

Build  school  district  administrative  capacity  to  collect  commercial  insurance 
reimbursement  for  special  education  health  costs  or  purchase  capacity  through 
outsourcing. 

Consider  school  district  revenue-retention  models  that  provide  incentives  to 
pursue  commercial  reimbursement. 


DEVELOPMENT    OF    SPECIAL    EDUCATION    HEALTH  SERVICES 


DECISION  SUPPORT  DATABASE 


Special  education  health  services  are  provided  by  every  school  district 
throughout  the  region  and  across  the  Commonwealth.  Through  interviews  with 
several  special  education  administrators  and  staff  at  the  Department  of  Education,  it 
was  determined  that  no  regional  or  state-wide  management  information  system  exists 
to  assist  administrators  to  deliver  quality,  cost-effective  special  education  health 
services. 

The  Department  of  Education  does  collect  some  special  education  health 
information  through  requiring  school  districts  to  file  an  annual  Pupil  and  Financial 
Report.  This  report  presents  some  very  high  level  expenditure  information  on  special 
education  health  services,  but  its  primary  purpose  is  to  collect  and  report  data 
necessary  for  calculating  state  aid  to  school  districts.  The  format  of  the  report  is 
clearly  not  designed  to  focus  on  special  education  health  services.  Reports  are  not 
generated  that  analyze  special  education  health  costs  incurred  by  municipalities  and 
the  Commonwealth,  special  education  health  utilization  patterns,  and  /or  the 
outcomes  being  obtained  by  different  municipalities.  Furthermore,  no  reports  were 
identified  that  assess  best  practice  information  for  primary  benchmark  indicators  in 
special  education  health  services.  Primary  benchmark  indicators  would  include 
information  in  the  areas  of  eligibility,  cost,  utilization,  and  outcomes. 

In  response  to  the  lack  of  performance  measures  and  limited  data  collection 
activity,  a  list  of  40  critical  decision  support  database  data  elements  was  developed  in 
the  areas  of  eligibility,  cost,  utilization,  and  outcomes  (Attachment  A).  Special 
education  administrators,  who  were  interviewed,  refined  the  listing  based  on  their 
management  needs.  Analysis  of  the  Pupil  and  Financial  Report  (P&FR)  indicated 
that  only  10%  of  this  critical  information  is  currently  collected  by  the  Department  of 
Education  as  noted  on  Attachment  A.  Administrators  also  indicated  that  school 
districts  currently  possess  various  levels  of  capacity  to  collect  and  analyze  decision 
support  data  elements. 

Special  education  health  services  decision  support  database  elements  were 
collected  and  processed  for  the  1 20  school  districts  in  the  Region  and  1 3  comparison 
municipalities  across  the  Commonwealth.  The  available,  calculated  critical  database 
elements  for  all  of  these  municipalities  were  collected  through  the  Department  of 
Education  P&FR  for  FY  1995-1996  and  can  be  found  in  Attachment  B.  The  P&FR 
does  not  request  any  information  pertaining  to  utilization  or  outcomes  of  special 
education  health  services.  In  the  area  of  eligibility,  Attachment  B  does  provide 
information  on  the  number  of  eligible  special  education  students  and  the  number  of 
eligible  students  by  prototype,  but  the  P&FR  does  not  enable  specification  of  the 
number  of  special  education  students  eligible  for  health  services  or  any  further 
refinement  in  the  number  of  special  education  students  eligible  for  health  services. 


The  P&FR  did  enable  Attachment  B  to  present  aggregate  information 
regarding  the  cost  of  special  education  health  services  per  FTE  student.  This  was  an 
estimate,  however,  as  the  P&FR  does  not  request  school  districts  to  calculate  special 
education  costs  in  aggregate.  Therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  estimate  special 
education  health  service  costs  through  an  equation  which  allocated  and  aggregated 
over  20  different  data  elements.  The  P&FR  also  enabled  the  calculation  of  special 
education  health  service  costs  as  a  percentage  of  total  special  education  expenditures. 
The  current  data  collection  instrument  does  not,  however,  allow  for  any  refinement  of 
these  cost  estimates  by  prototype,  grade  level,  diagnosis  or  service  type. 

Why  Special  Education  Management  Information  System  Needs  to  Change 

Municipalities  and  the  Commonwealth  are  spending  approximately  $135 
million  for  health  care  services  for  special  education  students  in  the  Region.  The 
estimate  for  the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole  totals  approximately  $250  million  solely 
for  special  education  health  services.  Twenty-three  (23)  percent  of  all  special 
education  expenditures  throughout  the  Region  are  made  on  health  services. 
Approximately  $5,032  is  expended  for  health  care  services  for  each  full-time 
equivalent  special  education  student  in  the  Region  and  across  the  state.  These 
estimates  are  conservative  since  they  do  not  include  any  health  costs  that  districts 
report  as  special  education  instructional  expenditures  in  the  P&FR. 

Despite  the  sizable  expenditures  made  by  municipalities  and  the 
Commonwealth  for  special  education  health  services,  information  adequate  to 
manage  these  services  is  lacking.  Other  comparably-sized  service  delivery  systems 
require  data  collection  and  reporting  capabilities  which  assess  eligibility,  cost, 
utilization  and  usually  outcome  information  regarding  the  services  they  provide. 

The  information  presented  above,  and  in  Attachment  B,  demonstrates  the  need 
to  focus  on  special  education  health  service  costs  in  the  Commonwealth.  Despite  the 
limited  nature  of  this  data,  this  may  be  the  first  time  even  this  level  of  information  has 
been  compiled  and  provides  evidence  of  the  potential  for  identifying  best  practices. 
Special  education  administrators  should  be  able  to  assess  how  their  system  is 
performing  compared  to  others  in  similar  municipalities. 

Next  Steps  in  Developing  Special  Education  Health  Services  Decision  Support 
Database 

To  continue  the  development  of  the  information  source  which  produced  the 
data  presented  in  this  report,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pursue  the  following  next  steps: 

•  Identify  municipalities  interested  in  participating  in  pilot  data  collection  effort 

•  Develop  methodology  for  collection  of  information 

•  Refine  data  collection  instrument 


Collect,  process  and  analyze  data 

Present  report  to  participating  municipalities  and  Commonwealth  Department  of 
Education 

Assist  municipalities  to  utilize  report  to  improve  management  of  special  education 
health  services 

Recommend  necessary  changes  in  Department  of  Education  Pupil  and  Financial 
Report  for  FY  1997-1998 

Analyze  FY  1997-1998  submissions  filed  by  all  districts  to  further  improve 
special  education  health  services 


ATTACHMENT  A 


Special  Education  Health  Services  Decision  Support  Database 


Data  Elements 


Definitions 


By  District: 
Diagnoses: 


Indicates  Data  Will  Be  Available  For  All  Districts 

Developmental  Delay,  Intellectual,  Sensory,  Neurological, 
Emotional,  Communication,  Physical,  Specific  Learning, 
Health 


Prototypes:  502.1-502.8 

Grade  Level:  Preschool,  Kindergarten,  Elementary,  Junior  High/Middle 

School  and  Senior  High 


Service  Types:  Psychological  Evaluations,  Individual  Therapy,  Group 

Therapy,  Family  Therapy,  Physical  Therapy,  Occupational 
Therapy,  Speech  Therapy,  Audiological  Therapy,  Behavior 
Modification  Therapy,  Nursing,  Peripatology,  Transportation, 
and  Assistive  Equipment 

Eligibility 

•  Percentage  of  SPED  Students  By  District  (FTE)  -  Available 

•  Percentage  of  SPED  Students  Eligible  for  Health  Services  By  District  (FTE/Head) 
-N/A 

•  Percentage  of  SPED  Students  Eligible  By  Diagnosis  By  District  (FTE)  -  N/A 

•  Percentage  of  SPED  Students  Eligible  for  Health  Services  By  Diagnosis  By 
District  (FTE)  -  N/A 

•  Percentage  of  SPED  Students  By  Prototype  By  District  (FTE)  -  Available 

•  Percentage  of  SPED  Students  Eligible  for  Health  Services  By  Prototype  By 
District  (FTE) -N/A 

•  Percentage  of  SPED  Students  By  Grade  Level  By  District  (FTE)  -  N/A 

•  Percentage  of  SPED  Students  Eligible  for  Health  Services  By  Grade  Level  By 
District  (FTE) -N/A 

•  Percentage  of  SPED  Students  By  Service  Type  By  District  (FTE)  -  N/A 

•  Percentage  of  SPED  Students  Eligible  for  Health  Services  By  Service  Type  By 
District  (FTE) -N/A 


Cost/Efficiency 


•  Total  Cost  of  SPED  Health  Services  By  District  Per  FTE  -  Available 

•  Total  Cost  of  SPED  Health  Services  By  District  By  Diagnosis  Per  FTE  -  N/A 

•  Total  Cost  of  SPED  Health  Services  By  District  By  Prototype  Per  FTE  -  N/A 

•  Total  Cost  of  SPED  Health  Services  By  District  By  Grade  Level  Per  FTE  -  N/A 

•  Total  Cost  of  SPED  Health  Services  By  District  By  Service  Type  Per  FTE  -  N/A 

•  Total  Cost  of  SPED  Services  By  District  Per  FTE-  Available 

•  Total  Cost  of  SPED  Health  Services  as  Percentage  of  Total  Cost  of  SPED 
Services  By  District  Per  FTE  -  Available 

•  Unit  Cost  of  SPED  Health  Services  By  District  -  N/A 

•  Unit  Cost  of  SPED  Health  Services  By  District  By  Diagnosis  -  N/A 

•  Unit  Cost  of  SPED  Health  Services  By  District  By  Prototype  -  N/A 

•  Unit  Cost  of  SPED  Health  Services  By  District  By  Grade  Grouping  -  N/A 

•  Unit  Cost  of  SPED  Health  Services  By  District  By  Service  Type  -  N/A 

Utilization 

•  Number  of  SPED  Health  Services  By  District  Per  FTE  -  N/A 

•  Number  of  SPED  Health  Services  By  District  Per  FTE  By  Diagnosis  -  N/A 

•  Number  of  SPED  Health  Services  By  District  Per  FTE  By  Prototype  -  N/A 

•  Number  of  SPED  Health  Services  By  District  Per  FTE  By  Grade  Level  -  N/A 

•  Number  of  SPED  Health  Services  By  District  Per  FTE  By  Service  Type  -  N/A 

•  Percentage  of  SPED  Health  Services  By  Service  By  District  -  N/A 

•  Percentage  of  SPED  Health  Services  By  Service  By  District  By  Diagnosis  -  N/A 

•  Percentage  of  SPED  Health  Services  By  Service  By  District  By  Prototype  -  N/A 

•  Percentage  of  SPED  Health  Services  By  Service  By  District  By  Grade  Level  - 
N/A 

•  Percentage  of  SPED  Health  Services  By  Service  By  District  By  Service  Type  - 
N/A 

Outcomes 

•  Percentage  of  SPED  IEP  Health  Service  Goals  Achieved  By  District  (FTE)  -  N/A 

•  Percentage  of  SPED  IEP  Health  Service  Goals  Achieved  By  District  By  Prototype 
(FTE)  -  N/A 

•  Percentage  of  SPED  IEP  Health  Service  Goals  Achieved  By  District  By 
Diagnosis  (FTE)  -  N/A 

•  Percentage  of  SPED  IEP  Health  Service  Goals  Achieved  By  District  By  Grade 
Level  (FTE)  -  N/A 

•  Percentage  of  SPED  IEP  Health  Service  Goals  Achieved  By  District  By  Service 
Type  (FTE)  -N/A 


Percentage  of  SPED  Student  Net  Inter-Prototype  Transfers  By  District  (FTE)  - 

N/A 

Percentage  of  SPED  Student  Net  Inter-Prototype  Transfers  By  District  By 
Prototype  (FTE)  -  N/A 

Percentage  of  SPED  Student  Net  Inter-Prototype  Transfers  By  District  By 
Diagnosis  (FTE)  -  N/A 

Percentage  of  SPED  Student  Net  Inter-Prototype  Transfers  By  District  By 
Prototype  (FTE)  -  N/A 
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IMPLEMENT  ENHANCED  INTER-MUNICIPAL  COOPERATION  HEALTH 
INSPECTION  ACTIVITIES  IN  THE  AREAS  OF  CAPITAL  EQUIPMENT 
PURCHASING  AND  USE,  HUMAN  RESOURCE  UTILIZATION, 
INFORMATION  COLLECTION  AND  TRAINING  PRACTICES  AND 
PRINCIPLES 

This  study  of  Health  Inspection  Services  within  the  Commonwealth  is  based 
upon  a  sample  of  1 3  municipalities  which  varied  by  population,  geographic  location, 
county  and  degree  of  outside  contracting  for  services.  As  part  of  this  process, 
interviews  were  conducted  with  health  inspection  officials  from  eight  (8) 
municipalities.  These  interviews  facilitated  a  determination  of  the  current  status  of 
Health  Inspection  Services  in  the  Commonwealth  and  helped  define  why  additional 
inter-municipal  cooperation  is  necessary.  The  information  that  follows  will  address 
some  key  issues: 

Current  Status  of  Inter-Municipal  Health  Inspection  Services 

Municipalities  are  guided  by  the  Code  of  Massachusetts  Regulations  (CMR), 
which  include:  CMR  255  -  Sanitation  Code,  CMR  301,  302,  &  310  -  Environmental 
Code,  CMR  751  &  760  -  Housing  Code  and  CMR  241  Health  Officers  Board  of 
Certification.  Municipalities  are  also  guided  in  the  provision  of  health  inspection 
services  by  their  own  local  ordinances  and  regulations  for  those  services  that  are 
unique  to  the  municipality. 

This  study  revealed  that  75%  of  the  municipalities  in  our  sample  currently 
cooperate  in  some  form  of  informal  inter-municipal  cooperation.  For  example: 

•  25%  of  the  sample  currently  hold  informal  "round-table"  discussions  with 
other  municipalities  to  address  issues  such  as  the  current  status  of  health 
inspection  services,  "hot"  issues,  and  to  write  articles  on  topics  related  to 
health  inspection  services. 

•  A  standardized  training  and  policy  manual  is  currently  under  development 
by  the  Director  of  Health  Inspectional  Services  for  the  town  of  Reading. 
The  town  of  Needham  currently  cooperates  with  surrounding 
municipalities  for  the  provision  of  training  services. 

•  Approximately  one  quarter  of  the  sample  is  currently  working  together  to 
provide  coverage  for  other  municipalities  in  times  of  need 
(sick/vacation/emergency). 

•  25%  of  the  sampled  municipalities  work  together  regarding  the 
Department  of  Public  Health's  Tobacco  ControL/Smoking  Cessation 
programs  to  run  workshops  and  educational  sessions. 


This  study  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  inter-municipal  cooperation  does  exist 
informally  in  some  areas;  and  that  all  participants  in  the  sample  have  expressed 
interest  in  developing  formal  inter-municipal  cooperation.  Interest  in  inter-municipal 
cooperation  varied  throughout  the  sampled  municipalities.  The  majority  of  the 
sample,  however,  actively  supported  inter-municipal  cooperation  across  a  wide 
spectrum  of  services.  Further  inter-municipal  cooperation  is  somewhat  limited  by  the 
lack  of  use  of  the  technology  that  is  available  today.  No  current  standards  exist  in  the 
areas  of  data  collection,  data  element  structure,  or  reporting.  Without  standardization 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  compare  one  municipality  to  another  and  get  meaningful 
results. 

Reasons  to  Support  Future  Inter-Municipal  Cooperation 

Developing  inter-municipal  cooperative  arrangements  for  the  provision  of  health 
inspection  services  may  be  cost  effective  for  both  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
municipalities  involved.  The  resources  used  in  the  inspection  area  are  often 
expensive,  making  the  purchase  of  some  resources  nearly  impossible  for  smaller 
municipalities.  Forming  cooperative  arrangements,  municipalities  can  pool  funds  and 
purchase  costly  capital  equipment  in  tandem,  such  as  lead  paint  detection  equipment 
and  water  testing  equipment. 

Interlocal  coverage  for  staff  vacation  time,  sick  time  and  emergency  time  off 
already  exists  in  some  municipalities  and  should  be  relatively  easy  to 
implement  in  others. 

Another  area  that  could  assist  municipalities  to  improve  service  quality 
is  in  the  area  of  training  practices  and  principles.  A  standard  set  of  training 
materials  and  practices  could  foster  future  inter-municipal  cooperation  and 
improve  services.  These  common  training  and  policy  materials  would  make  it 
possible  for  health  inspectors  to  understand  exactly  how  neighboring 
municipalities  operate  and  to  provide  Interlocal  assistance  in  times  of  need. 

Key  to  developing  interlocal  cooperation  is  the  uniformity  of  data 
elements  and  reporting  requirements.  Standardized  data  elements  and 
reporting  are  required  for  ease  of  use  and  communication  between 
municipalities  and  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

Next  Steps 

•    Sharing  of  Capital  Equipment 

-  Assess  needs  of  specific  municipalities  to  share  capital  equipment 

-  Develop  financing  mechanism  for  municipalities  to  share  capital  equipment 


-  Arrange  purchase,  storage,  use,  and  repair  agreements  for  interlocal  capital 
equipment  sharing 

•  Staffing  Coverage 

-  Determine  which  municipalities  cooperate  to  provide  cross-coverage  based 
on  seasonal  staffing  levels,  peak  workload  requirements,  etc. 

-  Develop  formal  agreements  that  address  potential  liability  issues 

•  Workers  Compensation  Issues 

•  Professional  Judgment  Issues 

•  Union  Issues 

•  Develop  assumptions  based  on  existing  methodologies  used  by  police 
and  fire  departments 

•  Information  Collection 

-  Develop  standardized  data  collection  instrument  for  health  inspection 
services 

-  Collect,  analyze  and  report  findings  to  municipalities  to  improve  health 
inspection  service  provision 

-  Develop  contact  list  of  non-municipal  health  organizations  to  facilitate 
information  sharing  among  municipalities 


Organization 

Contact 

Title 

Phone 

Massachusetts  Environmental 
Health  Association 

Mr.  Terrance  Hayes 

Director 

(508)  945-5165 

Massachusetts  Associated 
Boards  of  Health 

Ms.  Marsha  Benes 

Director 

(508) 643-0234 

Massachusetts  Health  Officers 
Association 

Mr.  Joseph  Tabby 

Director 

(617)  721-7121 

Massachusetts  Public  Health 
Association 

Ms.  Lynn  Kirsten 

Executive  Director 

(617) 524-6696 

•    Training  Practices  and  Principles 

-  Distribute  training  materials  being  developed  by  Town  of  Reading 

-  Conduct  initial  regional  training  sessions  on  universal  procedures  and 
documentation 
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Presentation  by 
Jay  DiPucchio,  Franklin  County  Administrator 
November  12, 1996 

While  the  political  battle  over  the  fate  of  Massachusetts'  counties  was  raging  in  the  State  House 
last  year  and  right  up  to  the  present,  Franklin  County  was  more  quietly  going  out  of  business. 
Franklin  County  covers  725  square  miles  and  comprises  70,000  residents  in  26  municipalities. 

Jay  DiPucchio,  Franklin  County  Administrator,  met  with  the  Regionalization  Commission  on 
November  12,  1996.  He  outlined  the  decade-long  process  in  which  county  government  was  to  be 
abolished  and  replaced  with  a  new  regional  entity.  Part  of  this  process  involved  turning  the 
traditional  functions  of  county  government — operation  of  jails,  registry  of  deeds  and  court 
facilities — over  to  the  state.  The  local  property  tax-based  assessment,  which  supported  those 
traditional  functions,  will  be  kept  in  place  to  support  the  new  regional  services  organization. 

In  his  remarks  to  the  Commission,  DiPucchio  said  the  process  of  replacing  traditional  county 
government  started  with  community  education.  At  the  town  meetings  of  all  the  Franklin  County 
communities,  presentations  were  made  to  citizens  about  government  services  under  a  new 
regional  council  arrangement.  Officials  also  visited  the  boards  of  selectmen  and  other  key  town 
boards  to  explain  what  a  new  form  of  Franklin  County  government  would  mean  to  them, 
DiPucchio  said. 

DiPucchio  stressed  that  even  though  the  county  structure  was  to  be  eliminated,  many  of  the 
"products"  or  services  which  the  county  provided  would  still  be  offered  under  the  new 
arrangement.  To  gauge  citizens'  desire  for  continuing  those  services,  the  commission  was 
planning  to  conduct  a  marketing  study  which  would  also  assess  citizens'  willingness  to  pay  for 
various  services. 

Under  the  structure,  leaders  envisioned  basic  municipal  services  (such  as  roadway  design)  being 
offered  for  a  fee  to  communities.  In  addition,  some  health  and  education  services  would  be 
provided  through  combined  grants.  Planning  services  would  be  conducted  by  the  council. 

The  change  in  government  required  approval  of  a  new  charter  by  the  elected  officials  in  every 
community  within  the  county  and  then  a  majority  of  the  voters  in  each  town.  When  DiPucchio 
spoke  to  the  Regionalization  Commission,  a  Charter  Commission  was  attempting  their  third 
charter  reform  effort.  At  that  time,  community  leaders  were  debating  either  the  formation  of  a 
new  regional  board  comprised  of  three  regional  councillors  and  an  advisory  board  or  a  council  of 
government  model  which  would  include  representatives  from  each  community  and  then  a 
smaller  executive  committee  elected  from  those  representatives.  By  June  of  this  year,  all  26 
Franklin  County  towns  had  voted  to  replace  their  county  government  with  a  regional  council  of 
government. 


FRANKLIN 


County  Commissioners:  Mary  Forbes,  John  J.  Stobierski,  Margaret  Striebel 


COUNTY 

County  Administrator:  Jay  DiPucchio 
413-774-3167 

COMMISSION 

County  Treasurer:  Carolyn  S.  Olsen 
413-774-4804 

.2i;.r.--,--    .  _..,:'-•>.... .";::..v.-rd  Planning  -  Community  Services  -  Engineering  -  Assessing 

Courthouse  •  425  Main  Street  Regional  Assistance  -  Data  Management  -  Purchasing 

Greenfield.  MA  01301-3330  Telephone    413-774-3167  Fax  413-774-3169 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY:  RESTRUCTURING  REGIONALISM 

GOVERNANCE  STRUCTURE  DIALOGUES  IN  THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  A  REGIONAL  SERVICES  PROVIDER 


Counties  in  Massachusetts 

County  government  in  Massachusetts  is  a  misnomer.  Governments  tax  and  regulate. 
Massachusetts  counties  do  neither.  They  are  simply  administrative  extensions  of  the  state  created 
in  the  1700's  to  execute  three  basic  state  functions  on  a  regional  basis:  corrections  facilities  for 
shorter  term  sentences  and  pre-trial  holding,  registries  of  deeds,  and  court  facilities  management. 
Many  counties  offer  one  or  another  programs  such  as  golf  courses  and  agricultural  vocation 
schools  or  public  hospitals;  yet  few  offer  a  comprehensive  menu  of  public  products  designed  for 
regional  markets.  Counties  remain,  however,  the  nearest  thing  to  regional  government  that  most 
Massachusetts  residents  are  familiar  with. 

Counties  are  financed  largely  by  transfer  payments  from  the  state,  particularly  jail  and  court 
facility  operations.  Registries  raise  their  own  fee  revenues,  but  most  of  these  funds  are  designated 
to  the  state's  general  fund  or  county  corrections  and  the  registry  itself.  There  is  a  local  property 
tax  based  revenue  called  the  county  assessment  which  towns  pay  to  the  county  in  order  to  finance 
in  part  the  traditional  functions  of  jail,  registry  and  court. 

The  jails  are  overseen  by  a  regionally  elected  Sheriff,  the  registries  of  deeds  by  an  elected 
Register  of  Deeds.  There  are  three  elected  County  Commissioners  whose  responsibility  is  to 
serve  as  check  and  balance  against  the  other  two  offices  and  to  administer  management  of  the 
court  facilities  and  any  ancillary  functions  the  particular  county  has  created.  There  is  a 
representative  body  called  the  County  Advisory  Board  comprised  of  one  selectman  from  every 
town  which  has  the  final  budget  approval  authority  on  the  Commissioners'  recommendation.  Each 
member's  voting  authority  is  weighted  according  to  the  property  tax  valuation  of  the  town,  as  is 
each  town's  share  of  the  county  assessment  (the  largest  Franklin  County  town,  Greenfield,  has 
20.9  %  of  the  county  property  value,  pays  20.9%  of  the  county  assessment  and  its  representative 
has  a  20.9%  vote).  Of  the  14  counties,  only  Franklin,  Barnstable  and  Hampshire  counties  are 
slightly  different  forms. 
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Barnstable  and  Franklin  counties  also  act  as  the  Regional  Planning  Commissions  for  their  regions, 
with  responsibilities  for  economic  development,  environmental,  transportation  and  land-use 
planning.  In  Franklin,  the  Franklin  County  Planning  Board  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the 
County  Commissioners.  It  is  comprised  of  1  selectman  appointee  and  one  planning  board  member 
from  every  town,  18  at  large  seats  and  the  3  County  Commissioners.  Its  role  is  to  provide  policy 
guidance  to  the  Commissioners  upon  advocacy  issues  related  to  planning  and  program 
development. 

Due  to  the  increasing  complexity  of  the  traditional  functions  still  overseen  by  county  government 
and  the  fact  that  they  are  largely  financed  by  the  state,  there  have  been  several  proposals  recently 
to  transfer  these  functions  to  appropriate  departments  of  state  government. 

Franklin  County 

Franklin  county  is  a  region  covering  725  square  miles  (1940  square  km)  and  comprised  of  70,000 
people  living  in  26  separately  incorporated  municipalities.  Over  half  of  the  residents  live  in  three 
of  the  towns,  and  22  of  the  towns  are  under  3500  in  population.  By  Massachusetts  standards,  this 
is  a  very  rural  region.  These  municipalities  have  limited  funds  and  staff  to  accomplish  their  legally 
required  tasks  on  basic  levels.  By  working  together  through  Franklin  County,  these  towns  are  able 
to  gain  the  benefits  of  buying  goods  and  services  in  large  quantities,  establishing  shared 
professional  staff  capacity  to  address  problems  no  one  town  could  handle,  and  advocating  for 
programs  and  regulatory  reform  which  benefits  such  a  unique  region. 

Though  the  county  assessment  was  originally  created  for  the  purpose  of  financing  the  traditional 
functions,  the  municipally  controlled  County  Advisory  Board  in  Franklin  County  endorsed  use  of 
the  assessment  to  provide  a  capital  base  for  regionally  provided  municipal  services.  The  logic 
went,  local  dollars  should  be  financing  local  services.  The  county  currently  has  four  professional 
staff  financed  entirely  from  the  assessment  base,  which  is  the  core  for  24  additional  professional 
and  support  staff  funded  largely  by  fees  and  grants.  Services  include  regional  technical  assistance 
for  land  and  water  resource  planning,  transportation  planning  and  project  prioritizing,  economic 
development  project  planning  ,  group  purchasing  for  everything  from  health  insurance  and  road 
construction  materials  to  consultants  and  paper  clips,  highway  design  engineering,  teen  pregnancy 
prevention,  board  of  health  services  support,  school/  employer  linkage,  database  and  financial 
management  services. 

Franklin  County:  Previous  Charter  Efforts 

An  elected  19  member  Charter  Commission  for  Franklin  County  in  1987  focused  on  issues  of 
equity  and  control  in  the  structure  of  the  representative  body.  An  early  draft  replaced  the  County 
Advisory  Board  with  a  33  member  body  made  of  one  elected  representative  for  each  3000  people 
in  each  town.  This  based  the  measure  of  equity  upon  direct  elected  representation  of  people  rather 
than  property  value,  and  shifted  policy  and  budget  control  away  from  the  county  advisory  board 
model  of  selectman  representatives.  A  solid  consensus  on  this  version  was  not  achieved. 


A  second  draft  created  a  20  member  council  drawn  from  10  districts  electing  2  representatives 
each.  No  town  with  fewer  than  6000  residents  would  be  divided  between  districts.  The  Charter 
Commission  split  10-8  in  favor.  Following  public  hearings  on  the  proposal,  a  compromise 
committee  was  formed  and  a  final  version  is  adopted  16-1.  This  version  added  a  directly  elected 
representative  body  in  addition  to  the  County  Advisory  Board,  with  each  town  electing  one 
member  for  each  10,000  persons.  As  the  charter  included  no  provision  for  ordinance  making,  the 
purpose  of  the  additional  body  was  unclear  to  many.  The  charter  nevertheless  was  approved  by 
the  legislature  and  governor  in  1988,  returning  it  to  the  voters  of  Franklin  County  who  defeated  it 
15,230  to  13,578.  * 

The  apparent  effort  to  move  away  from  a  Selectman  controlled  representative  body  concluded  in 
an  ineffectual  compromise  which  added  an  elected  layer.  The  compromise  reflected  the  practical 
recognition  that  Selectmen,  as  the  primary  customers  for  "sum  of  the  parts"  regionalized 
municipal  services,  could  not  be  replaced  or  marginalized  in  favor  of  a  directly  elected  structure 
better  suited  to  a  "more  than  the  sum  of  the  parts"  vision  for  regional  services.  All  drafts  retained 
the  elected  Commissioners  and  the  advisory  Planning  Board.  Though  the  property  tax  based 
county  assessment  was  used  as  a  point  of  discussion  relative  to  equity  of  representation,  there  was 
very  little  focus  on  the  long  term  inadequacy  of  the  assessment  as  a  financing  mechanism  for 
regional  services.  Other  than  an  informal  preliminary  survey,  in  fact,  there  appeared  to  be  little 
real  discussion  of  the  benefits  of  a  regional  government,  what  services  it  would  provide  and  how 
it  would  be  financed. 

As  the  relationship  with  the  state  around  financing  the  traditional  functions  increasingly 
constrained  the  ability  of  the  County  to  put  resources  into  serving  the  municipalities,  a  new 
charter  effort  began.  A  formal,  statistically  valid  survey  was  sent  to  840  local  officials  to  assess 
the  market  and  willingness  to  pay  for  certain  regional  services.  It  also  asked  about  preferences  in 
representation  models.  The  new  Charter  Commission  did  an  extensive  review  of  programing  and 
focused  on  finances.  It  proposed  separating  the  county  assessment  from  all  state  transfer  payment 
revenues  and  designated  the  local  funds  for  regional  services  use  only.  The  traditional  functions 
would  be  financed  exclusively  from  state  transfer  payments  and  any  fees  those  functions  could 
generate  on  their  own.  The  goal  was  to  create  a  secure  regional  and  municipal  services  finance 
base  which  could  ultimately  separate  from  county  government  should  the  need  arise. 

This  charter,  too,  raised  the  equity  and  representation  issue  yet  dealt  with  the  tug  between 
selectmen  and  direct  elected  control  of  the  representative  body  in  a  unique  fashion.  Each  town 
would  vote  at  their  town  meetings  whether  they  wanted  to  be  represented  by  a  directly  elected 
representative  or  one  appointed  by  the  selectmen.  The  method  of  representative  selection  could  be 
changed  periodically  by  the  town.  The  selectmen  could  lead  the  town  meeting  discussion  of  how 
the  town  should  vote,  and  selectmen  also  remained  free  to  run  for  the  seat  if  the  town  voted  to 
directly  elect.  The  representative  body  itself,  the  County  Town  Meeting,  would  replace  the 
Advisory  Board  and  would  preserve  1  seat  for  each  town  and  1  more  for  each  7%  of  the  county 
population  residing  in  that  town.  However  the  representatives  got  their  seats,  by  appointment  or 
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election,  they  would  have  a  vote  based  on  the  town's  population  and  towns  with  more  than  one 
representative  would  equally  split  the  vote(  Greenfield  would  have  had  4  representatives  splitting 
the  towns  population  weighted  vote  of  26.6  %:  an  individual  vote  of  6.65  %  ;  The  smallest  town, 
Monroe,  would  have  one  representative  with  a  vote  of .  16).  This  model  also  kept  the 
commissioners  as  executive  and  restructured  but  retained  the  advisory  County  Planning  Board. 

Though  the  full  Charter  Commission,  the  County  Commissioners,  County  Advisory  Board  and 
Planning  Board  supported  this  version,  the  state  legislature  failed  to  pass  it  and  return  it  to  the 
county  for  a  regional  vote.  Though  many  legislators  and  state  administrators  appreciated  what 
Franklin  County  was  trying  to  do,  few  wanted  to  create  a  precedent  for  strengthening  county 
government  in  the  way  this  charter  would  have,  particularly  in  its  designation  of  the  assessment 
for  local  uses  rather  than  financing  the  traditional  functions.  This  charter  was  filed  with  the 
legislature  each  year  from  1992  to  1996.  In  the  meantime,  the  assessment  base  was  increasingly 
used  for  the  traditional  functions  while  local  services  were  eliminated  or  reduced 

Franklin  County:  Current  charter  effort. 

At  the  opening  of  the  1996  legislature,  the  governor  filed  a  bill  proposing  the  abolition  of  county 
government.  Frustrated  with  the  lack  of  legislative  action  on  the  second  charter,  Franklin  County 
officials  viewed  this  as  an  opportunity  to  try  another  approach  to  preserving  the  county 
assessment  as  a  financial  base  for  delivering  regional  services.  Legislation  was  proposed  and 
passed  which  turns  over  to  the  state  on  July  1,  1997,  the  Franklin  County  operation  of  the  jail, 
registry  of  deeds  and  court  facilities  while  preserving  the  local  property  tax-based  assessment  for 
financing  a  new  regional  services  organization.  The  Sheriff  and  the  Register  remain  elected 
officials,  yet  their  departments  will  be  financed  and  organized  through  the  state.  As  their  check 
and  balance  duties  will  no  longer  be  relevant,  the  office  of  County  Commissioners  will  be 
abolished.  The  legislation  which  transfers  Franklin  County's  traditional  functions  to  the  state  also 
provides  for  a  a  third  charter  effort  which  shall  prepare  a  proposed  regional  services  organization 
structure  and  finance  mechanism  that  each  town  shall  vote  upon  in  the  spring  of  1997.  Certain 
powers,  such  as  the  regional  planning  authorities,  will  be  automatically  transferred  to  the  new 
structure. 

This  Charter  Commission,  unlike  the  first  two,  is  not  elected.  The  legislation  provides  that  the 
three  County  Commissioners  and  one  representative  appointed  by  each  town's  Board  of 
Selectmen  comprise  a  29  member  Charter  Commission.  The  Charter  Commission  had  60  days 
from  their  first  formal  meeting  to  determine  if  further  voting  members  would  be  added  to  their 
body.  The  County  Planning  Board  requested  10  additional  members,  noting  that  the  planning 
board  is  a  significant  branch  of  the  regional  services  organization  and  should  be  represented  on 
any  board  responsible  for  drafting  a  new  charter.  The  Charter  Commission,  most  of  whose 
members  were  selectmen,  felt  that  as  their  town's  chief  elected  officials,  they  were  in  the  best 
position  to  evaluate  what  services  their  towns  need  and  what  they  would  be  willing  to  pay  in  base 
assessment  or  fees;  hence,  they  felt,  Planning  Board  members  did  not  have  a  role  on  the  Charter 
Commission,  but  would  be  allowed  to  participate  in  public  hearings  and  to  provide 
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recommendations  to  the  Commission.  A  compromise  proposal  allowed  for  one  Planning  Board 
member  to  sit  on  the  Charter  Commission.  Both  Planning  Board  formal  vote  inclusion  options 
were  defeated,  though  three  town  boards  of  selectmen  appointed  members  of  their  local  planning 
boards  to  represent  their  towns  on  the  Charter  Commission. 

The  vote  on  formal  inclusion  of  the  Planning  Board  on  the  Charter  Commission  revealed  a 
consistent  theme  from  each  charter  effort.  A  successful  charter  will  have  to  balance  the 
Selectmen's  sense  of  their  awareness  of  their  town's  product  needs  and  ability  to  pay  with  the 
view  shared  by  many  other  constituent  groups  that  a  regional  program  can  only  be  accountable  if 
it  is  created  by  a  governing  board  that  is  directly  drawn  from  the  entire  region  rather  than 
representation  from  each  of  its  parts.  Though  Selectmen  generally  support  retaining  a  regional 
services  organization  which  includes  regional  planning,  they  are  typically  reluctant  to  give  budget 
and  policy  making  authority  to  a  regionally  elected  executive  which  they  feel  would  be 
disconnected  from  the  fiscal  reality  and  product  desires  of  the  member  municipalities.  Planners 
and  other  constituent  groups  generally  believe  that  a  Selectman  based  governing  body  would 
eliminate  programs  and  policy  initiatives  of  a  regional  agenda  that  could  might  not  otherwise  be 
supported  by  individual  towns. 

The  new  charter  may  propose  that  if  a  regionally  elected  executive  (like  County  Commissioners) 
is  retained,  it  could  increase  the  size  of  such  an  executive,  it  could  include  additional  non-elected 
members  as  part  of  the  executive  (one  idea  has  been  a  five  member  board  comprised  of  three 
elected  'regional  councillors'  and  two  additional  seats  held  by  the  chair  of  the  Planning  board  and 
the  Chair  of  a  new  representative  body)  or  it  could  abolish  this  type  of  executive  altogether. 
Without  a  directly  elected  executive,  an  alternative  might  have  one  representative  generally 
elected,  or  appointed  by  the  selectmen,  in  each  town  comprising  a  26  member  representative  body 
from  which  a  smaller  executive  committee  is  appointed  to  be  responsible  for  policy  execution  and 
management  oversight  duties. 

The  other  key  subject  of  this  charter  effort  will  be  reviewing  the  product  mix  and  the  base  finance 
mechanism  which  supports  it.  Though  whatever  formula  comes  forward  for  the  core  services  of 
planning,  municipal  services,  town-based  human  services  and  finance,  a  connection  will  have  to  be 
made  back  to  the  governing  body  with  respect  to  voting  rights.  At  this  point  in  the  discussion,  it 
appears  that  the  county  assessment  formula  will  be  adjusted  to  compensate  for  the  impact  it  places 
on  towns  of  greater  property  valuation  which  may  not  receive  a  corresponding  level  of  services.  A 
fee  for  service  program  has  already  begun  in  a  number  of  product  areas  which  transfers  programs 
from  the  general  revenue  assessment  base  to  a  fee  for  service.  A  greater  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  program  evaluation  and  structuring  which  uses  this  model  for  funding  while  reducing  the 
reliance  placed  on  the  assessment. 
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Conclusion 

The  26  towns  currently  in  Franklin  County  have  a  long  history  of  working  together  regionally  to 
achieve  ends  which  support  each  municipality  's  self  interest  in  cost  effective  program  delivery  or 
regional  intergovernmental  advocacy  that  benefits  all  of  the  members.  That  Franklin  County 
municipalities  are  trying  for  the  third  time  in  ten  years  to  secure  a  charter  reveals  the  value  of  the 
regional  instrument  in  achieving  local  self  interested  goals.  The  debate  has  not  centered  on 
whether  regional  problem  solving  is  valuable,  but  upon  how  far  it  should  go,  how  it  should  be 
financed  and  who  should  control  it.  Franklin  County's  experience  with  engaging  in  dialogue  on 
these  issues,  either  in  charter  efforts  or  in  ongoing  program  delivery  debates,  will  contribute  to  the 
creation  of  a  model  form  of  governance  that  many  regions  may  be  able  to  look  to  for  guidance. 


by: 

Jay  DiPucchio 

Franklin  County  Administrator 


Presentation  by  Robert  J.  Ciolek,  Executive  Director 
Massachusetts  Health  and  Educational  Facilities  Authority 
December  3, 1996 

Regional  cooperation  among  towns  and  cities  should  be  expanded  to  the  purchase  of  electricity. 
That  was  the  message  bought  to  the  Regionalization  Commission  on  December  3,  1996  by 
Robert  J.  Ciolek,  executive  director  of  the  Massachusetts  Health  and  Educational  Facilities 
Authority  (HEFA).  Ciolek' s  remarks  to  the  Commission  were  aimed  at  the  onset  of  power 
company  deregulation  by  the  state  next  year. 

HEFA,  a  state  authority  that  helps  finance  construction  projects  at  non-profit  hospitals,  colleges 
and  museums  across  the  state,  is  organizing  a  system  of  electricity-buying  cooperatives.  HEFA, 
which  has  more  than  400  member  institutions  with  a  combined  spending  of  some  $250  million 
on  electricity  each  year,  is  operating  on  the  principle  of  strength  in  numbers.  When  electric 
utilities  are  deregulated  in  1998,  HEFA  hopes  to  win  lowered  rates  by  negotiating  electric  rates 
for  all  of  its  member  institutions  as  a  group.  Ciolek  urged  cities  and  towns  to  look  into  similar 
options  for  potentially  lowering  municipal  power  costs. 

In  his  remarks  to  the  Commission,  Ciolek  estimated  that  cooperatives  being  formed  through 
HEFA  could  achieve  cost  savings  of  anywhere  from  10  to  20  percent  from  current  electricity 
expenditures.  He  suggested  that  towns  and  cities  within  the  Greater  Boston  area  could  gain 
similar  savings  by  working  together  to  maximize  buying  power. 


Presentation  by 
Dr.  Eugene  Leong,  Executive  Director 
Doris  Morse,  Executive  Board  Member 
Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments 
February  27, 1997 


The  Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments  (ABAG)  represents  nine  counties  with  almost  100 
cities  and  six  and  a  half  million  people  in  the  greater  San  Francisco  region  of  California. 
Formed  in  1961  ABAG,  acts  as  the  region's  planning  agency.  However,  membership  in  ABAG 
is  voluntary.  The  Association  is  composed  of  a  general  assembly  which  appoints  an  executive 
board;  the  board  hires  an  Executive  Director. 

Leong  and  Morse  said  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  such  an  organization  in  the  region  because  of 
the  need  for  coordinated  planning  and  services  if  the  area  is  to  compete  for  jobs  and 
development.  Like  the  Greater  Boston  region,  the  Bay  Area  prides  itself  on  having  a  knowledge- 
based  economy.  To  keep  the  partnership  with  those  knowledge-based  industries 
,  ABAG  knows  that  the  cities  and  towns  must  work  together  to  train  the  workforce,  provide 
quality  infrastructure  and  other  services. 

Although  ABAG's  main  thrust  is  to  act  as  the  area's  planning  agency,  it  also  provides  a  fee- 
based  service  program  similar  to  the  Southeastern  Regional  Services  Group  (SERSG)  in 
Massachusetts.  According  to  Morse  and  Long,  50%  of  ABAG's  budget  is  dedicated  to  service 
programs  including  training,  financial  services,  a  liability  insurance  pool  and  a  workers' 
compensation  pool  of  which  each  member  community  may  take  advantage. 

Leong  and  Morse  said  that  it  was  necessary  to  initially  offer  one  service  well,  proving  to 
communities  that  it  could  work  and  then  gradually  offer  others.  One  advantage  among  many  of 
contracting  with  ABAG  to  provide  a  service,  they  said,  is  that  ABAG  has  experts  and  specialists 
in  each  service  delivery  area  that  smaller  cities  cannot  afford. 

The  Bay  Area  also  has  an  organization  that  promotes  the  economic  vitality  for  the  region.  The 
Bay  Area  Economic  Forum  was  formed  in  1988  and  is  composed  of  both  ABAG 
representatives  and  representatives  of  the  Bay  Area  Council,  a  CEO-led  public  policy 
organization.  The  Forum  operates  with  a  three  person  staff.  As  one  of  the  Forum's  recent  reports 
stated,  the  "thrust  of  the  Bay  Area  Economic  Forum  is  to  bring  together  leaders  from  throughout 
the  region  to  formulate  and  implement  a  Strategic  Action  Plan  to  enhance  and  expand  the  Bay 
Area  economy." 


One  of  the  Forum's  most  recent  projects  was  to  publish  a  study  on  the  area's  comparative 
economic  performance.  The  study  identified  those  sectors  of  the  economy  that  were  most  likely 
to  grow  in  the  next  few  years  and  into  the  millennium.  The  Forum  then  devised  programs  to 
support  those  sectors.  The  Forum  has  developed  the  following  activities  to  support  various 
sectors  of  the  economy: 

•  Mobilizing  support  in  the  region  for  infrastructure  investment  in  the  research  industry; 

•  Developing  a  regional  marketing  program; 

•  Instituting  a  training  program  for  those  interested  in  jobs  within  the  multimedia 
industry; 

•  Assisting  small  and  medium  sized  businesses  interested  in  breaking  into  the 
international  trade  market; 

•  Assisting  local  governments  in  developing  more  sophisticated  telecommunications 
systems; 

•  Lending  technical  support  for  the  conversion  of  military  bases  to  civilian  use. 


Presentation  by  Catherine  Salisbury,  Regional  Administrator 
of  the  Southeastern  Regional  Services  Group  (SERSG) 
October  24,  1996 

SERSG  is  a  consortium  of  1 8  communities  in  southeastern  Massachusetts  that  participate  in  a 
voluntary  purchasing  group.  One  administrator,  Salisbury,  coordinates  purchasing  of  equipment 
and  services. 

SERSG  is  an  interesting  model  of  intermunicipal  cooperation  for  a  number  of  reasons.  First, 
SERSG  is  a  voluntary  collaboration.  Cities  and  towns  are  not  required  to  join  but  only  do  so  if  it 
is  in  their  best  interest.  SERSG  was  originally  funded  through  a  Massachusetts  Innovation  Grant 
(seed  grants  given  by  the  state  Divsion  of  Housing  and  Community  Development  to 
communities  wishing  to  start  regional  initiatives)  but  is  now  funded  through  a  membership  dues. 
Towns  can  voluntary  join  SERSG  for  a  fee  of  $3,100  per  year. 

Secondly,  as  Salisbury  explained  in  her  presentation  to  the  Commission,  SERSG  uses  a  "bottom 
up"  approach  to  drive  the  work  of  the  Group.  Each  member  town's  chief  administrative  officer 
serves  on  SERSG's  Board  of  Directors.  The  board  then  sets  the  policy  of  the  Group. 

Third,  not  every  community  must  participate  in  every  joint  bid.  SERSG  offers  a  menu  to  its 
members  and  the  members  can  then  decide  which  menu  items  to  pick  for  the  year.  SERSG  is 
organized  into  subcommittees  by  service.  For  example,  the  water  and  sewer  subcommittee 
decides  each  year  what  services  and  equipment  will  be  bid  jointly  by  the  Group.  The  bids  are 
tailored  to  suit  the  particular  communities'  needs  that  are  requesting  the  joint  ventue.  In 
addition,  the  SERSG  administrator,  Salisbury,  may  be  asked  by  several  communities  to  develop 
a  personnel  training  program  or  write  a  grant  application.  One  of  SERSG's  more  successful 
ventures  is  a  computer  network  program  that  allows  1 1  towns  to  share  crime  information, 
including  fingerprints  and  pictures  of  suspects. 

By  all  accounts,  SERSG  has  been  remarkably  successful.  Municipalities  have  saved  thousands 
of  dollars  by  bidding  jointly  for  services  and  equipment.  SERSG  has  also  provided  useful 
trainings,  and  communities  have  received  grant  monies  in  part  by  jointly  applying  for  grants. 
The  SERSG  model  seems  to  follow  the  principle  of  successful  regional  ventures:  it  is  voluntary, 
efficient,  saves  tax  payers  money  and  allows  individual  cities  and  towns  to  maintain  their 
independence  while  acting  jointly  with  others. 
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